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METAPHORICAL PROSPECTS. 


In all ages all orators, from Demosthenes and Cicero down to 
Canning and Brougham, and from O’Connell and Sheil down to 
Saunders Souplejaw, have been aware of the influence and value of 
rhetorical exaggeration. Masses of men are not to be moved to 
exert their united strength for the accomplishment of great pur- 
poses by the naked, simple, cold, abstract value of the object aimed 
at. If it is thought necessary to stir the hatred of a people or 
nation, or to thoroughly alarm them, for the purpose of sustaining 
some large effort, or to ward off some danger, there is nothing like 
concentrating their attention, and heaping epithet on epithet. 
Elizabeth and her ministers knew this, when, as the Armada 
approached, the earliest English newspaper told not merely of the 
approach of the huge ships, but of the bolts, bars, chains, instru- 
ments of torture, scourges, and brands, which were on board, to 
be applied to the bodies of free-born men. Napoleon was aware 
of it, when, to sustain his vast military operations, he caused the 
English to be held up constantly to the French as desperate 
demons, who, unless crushed, would ruin France; and the official 
Moniteur teemed with the most ridiculous and absurd stories, all 
calculated to foster the idea. Nor were we unaware of it, when, 
in the height of his power, Napoleon appeared to us as a kind of 
incarnation of the evil principle,—a little man transformed into a 
colossal despot, straddling over Europe, and darkening our vision 
by his shadow, until his very name became a bugbear to frighten 
children. The same principle is followed out in minor matters. 
Take a single individual, (just as Sterne selected his dungeon and 
his captive,) and make him the type of the evil which you want to 
overthrow, or the danger you want to avert. Heap on his devoted 
head all the epithets you can invent—make him a tyrant, a traitor, 
an atheist, a deist, an enemy of God and man, a monster, a demon, 
a devil, or anything else you like ; and should the luckless indivi- 
dual enter the room where we are sitting, we start amazed to see 
him in human shape, and can hardly trust ourselves near him 
should he happen to smile ! 

Thank God, this latter species of rhetorical exaggeration is 
going out, though it still exists among us. The Christian Fathers 
were great adepts in it, and, whenever they got into controversy 
with one another, used to lay it on tremendously thick. Dogs, 
beasts, brutes, asses, idiots, and such-like, were amongst the 
mildest farms of compliment bestowed on their adversaries ; and 
controversialists of all ages have too much followed the practice, 
taking care generally to add insinuations about moral or personal 
character, and to express strong doubts about the unhappy indi- 
vidual’s salvation. But this is a disagreeable topic, and, more- 
over, not the topic we wish to treat, which is the bright side of 
rhetorical exaggeration, or that which we have termed ‘* Metapho- 
rical Prospects.” 

We have said that masses of men are not to be moved for the 
accomplishment of great purposes without rhetorical exaggeration; 
and this holds particularly true when the object aimed at is some 
great good to be obtained. Then imagination enhances the imme- 
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diate value of the object ; orators coin felicitous phrases, which, 
striking when the iron is hot, leave an almost indelible impression; 
and when the minds of many men are in a state of excitement or 
exaltation, metaphorical allusions, which at other times might 
appear tame, if not ludicrous, seem to open vista glimpses of 
futurity, and to reveal the ‘glory that is to follow.” Thus, in 
1825, before the Test and Corporation Acts were repealed, and 
before Catholic Emancipation was won, but when the minds of 
men were in a state of excitement, Lord Brougham, when chosen 
rector of the Glasgow university, told the students, in his “ Inau- 
gural Discourse,’’ that the ‘‘evil spirits of tyranny and persecu- 
tion, which haunted the long night, now gone down the sky,’’ 
were about to be put to ‘sudden flight ;’’ and the announcement 
caused a roar of applause to ascend upward; like a blast driven up 
a tall chimney. Alas! the ‘long night’’ has not yet quite “gone 
down the sky,” though doubtless it is going; and the ‘evil 
spirits’’ are hot yet put to ‘‘ sudden flight :’”’ we fear that, instead 
of flying off suddenly, we shall see them going off slowly, and shall 
have to contest our ground with them by inches. Still, the 
announcement was a magnificent one; it sank into minds prepared 
for its reception ; and at the moment it appeared a ‘‘ Great Truth,” 
which had “finally gone forth to all the ends of the earth,” 
opening a new day of glory for the human mind and the human 
race. 

So, in like manner, Dr. Chalmers, when pleading in behalf of 
Catholic Emancipation, and contending that there was no danger 
now to be feared’ from the ascendancy of Roman Catholicism, 
compared the Bible to a machine, and, in imitation of Sheridan, 
produced one of his most powerful strokes, by telling of what 
would be achieved by the working of this ‘‘ mighty engine.’’ 
Chairman and audience rose, and three tremendous—we might say 
dreadful—hurricanes of applause shook the hall, as if all the 
people present wanted to give an embodied representation of the 
engine at work. Yet nobody doubts that Roman Catholicism is 
on the increase, in spite of all the working of the ‘‘ mighty 
engine :’’ it is a perfectly natural result of Catholic Emancipation. 
But, at the same time, Dr. Chalmers uttered a ‘‘ Great Truth”’ on 
this memorable occasion—a truth that has ‘‘ finally gone forth to 
all the ends of the earth;” a truth which, however obscured by 
local circumstances and party heats, is yet our surest guarantee of 
the ultimate emancipation of the human mind ;—the basis of our 
hope in the progress of man ! 

O'Connell, Sheil, and their coadjutors, dealt enormously in 
rhetorical exaggeration, when they were working up the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland to the attainment of emancipation. A dark 
night of oppression had brooded over the “‘ green isle;”” Irishmen 
were clanking the fetters of the slave: but the young sun of 
freedom was about to rise—a morning of brightness was to succeed 
a night of thunder-storm. We can hardly say that emancipation 
has added to the potato crop in Ireland: but that great and just 
measure was the beginning of a beginning ; it was a legal affirma- 
tion, by the most remarkable government of the world, of the 
sublime truth, the very essence of Christianity, that man is not 
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accountable to his fellow man for his religious belief; a truth 
which will be understood in its length and breadth, and height 
and depth, only when the spirit of Christianity has thoroughly 
entered the minds of men. 

We might proceed thus through all the great questions which have 
agitated our community in modern times. The repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts was like serving an ejectment on Intolerance 
—she might henceforth go beg. Many people thought that 
Catholic Emancipation would be like pouring oil on stormy waters, 
and that thenceforth Bigotry would be hunted like a rat to its 
hole. The Reform of Parliament was to be a new era in the 
country—a great moral revolution, and the working classes were 
about to rise in social dignity. The opening of the trade to the 
East Indies was to be the creation of a new world for our arts, 
manufactures, and commerce: China itself was but guarded from 
us by the mere ‘‘ ribbon’’ of despotic interdiction, stretched across 
the highway that led to the public mind. Mechanics’ Institutions 
and cheap knowledge were to irradiate our land, and the rising 
generation, instead of jogging onwards in the steps of their fore- 
fathers, were to be heaved upwards, like a man tossed out of a 
blanket. More than one “ Great Truth” was affirmed to have 
“* finally gone forth to all the ends of the earth ;’’ and in the whirl 
of the public mind, what with Greek, French, and Belgian revo- 
lutions, emancipation and reform acts, the abolition of slavery in 
all our colonies, the reduction of taxation, the commutation of 
tithe, the rushing of steam-boats, the hurling flight of rail-road 
trains, opening of trade :o the East, emigration, education, Sc. 
&c., it was imagined that Europe was to be regenerated, the East 
amended, new empires founded; and that, by-and-bye, in our 
happy island, not only was every man to have a “ fair day’s wages 
for a fair day’s work,’’ but the chance of having a sovereign in his 
pocket, and a fowl in his pot. 

Were we rigidly to examine the speeches of orators, made for 
the purpose of inducing the people to demand the settlement of the 
questions to which we have alluded, and severely to test the 
“metaphorical prospects ’’ which inspired the demand, we might 
pe tempted to say—but we would say it unjustly—that there was 
much of humbug in all the proceedings. We have said that 
Catholic emancipation has not added to the potato crop in 
Ireland ; the freedom of the negroes in our colonies has raised the 
price of sugar ; and the opening of the trade to the East Indies and 
China has deteriorated the general quality of tea. Education, 
after all the tremendous talk about it, is yet distant from masses 
of the working population, who, in spite of new churches and 
cheap literature, are grovelling in a darkness that may be ‘‘ felt ”’ 
by those who come in contact with them. The Reform acts, 
instead of satisfying our population, have only laid deeper the 
foundations of discontent with existing institutions. Corporation 
reform, in many cases, instead of closing the breaches made by 
party strife, and leading local sections to unite in loving harmony 
in the self-government of cities and boroughs, has only made the 
breaches wider, and brought out local animosity in an intenser 
and more concentrated state. _And rail-roads, that were to unite 
the extremities of our empire, to enhance the value of cabbage- 
gardens, by bringing their produce nearer to markets, and to make 
Great Britain but a mere hop-step-and-jump to all the population, 
have already shown symptoms of becoming rank monopolies, run 
coaches off roads, injured turnpike bond-holdess, and nearly ruined 
roadside innkeepers, with poor coachmen and ostlers. Such, 
when looked at narrowly, and on one side, are a few of the actual 
results of all those bright visions, those ‘‘ metaphorical prospects,”’ 
which rose before the public mind during the agitating scenes of a 
few years ago. 














Have there been no real results? Have our “ metaphorical 
prospects” all melted away, so that we may truly say of them, in 
the language of the Dictionary, that they were ‘‘ not literal, not 
according to the primitive signification of the word—figurative ?”’ 
Far be it from us to sayso! There was much of dazzle and 
glitter—much of humbug and claptrap—in the useful knowledge 
and cheap literature agitation ; and now, that the excitement has 
gone down, it is found that a large body of readers, whether read- 
ing to idle away their time, or reading in the intervals of toil, 
prefer a descriptive ‘‘ Head of the People,’ or an absorbing 
‘Nicholas Nickleby,” to cramming themselves with zoology, 
mechanics, geology, and the whole art of making shoes. Yet useful 
knowledge and cheap literature have left imperishable results and 
it was a belief in the “ metaphorical prospects’ which they opened 
before the public mind, which produced such a rush to study the 
“economy of manufactures,’”’ and such an intense anxiety to know 
all about ‘‘ the heavens above, the earth beneath, and the waters 
that are under the earth.” Catholic Emancipation and Reform 
have neither stilled the ‘‘ tumult of the people,’”’ nor answered the 
expectations of many who thought that satisfaction, peace, and 
harmony, were to flow from them—nay, the one has assisted 
materially in the development of Roman Catholicism, and the 
other has spread a spirit through the under stratum of society, 
whose influence may yet be seen and felt on the surface. But it 
was a belief in the ‘“‘ metaphorical prospects’’ held out, that led 
many ‘‘ moderates” to join in the demand for those great mea- 
sures: and thus, by uniting together men of various shades of 
opinion, was there accomplished a legal affirmation of the truth, 
that man is not accountable to man for his religious belief; and a 
great demonstration of the fact, that a vast alteration may be made 
in the ‘‘ balance of power,’”’ without bringing in the scythe of civil 
war to cut down the fairest products of social life. In like manner, 
the abolition of slavery was won, not without exaggeration re- 
specting its evils, not without bad logic in the arguments drawn 
from Scripture, not without false hopes and “‘ metaphorical pro- 
spects,”’ as to the result. The best friends of that measure are not 
without “fear and trembling,’ lest something should interfere 
with the progress of that slow experiment, by which the negro is 
to be raised from the feelings and habits of a slave to the hopes 
and actions of a free man: Yet what a grand event was the aboli- 
tion of slavery in all our colonies! It was a solemn recognition, 
(and not a recognition merely, but an expensive demonstration,) 
by the greatest nation of the earth, of the fundamental principle of 
the New Testament, which, though it does not prohibit slavery, 
yet enjoins man to do unto his fellow-man that which he would 
that others should do to him. 

We might thus enumerate all the great measures of recent times, 
and show that the evils attending them are unavoidable, or inci- 
dental, or local, while the good is vast and permanent; or, at least, 
if the evil should happen to be great, and might have been avoided, 
it is only another proof that man is an imperfect creature. But 
in doing so, we might be led into a statement of our own “ meta- 
phorical views,” in the very act of conimenting on those of others. 
But why should not we have our ‘‘ metaphorical views?” What 
is life without its visions ? or hope without its exaggeration? or 
labour without its reward # Are not steam and the English tongue 
girdling the earth? Ay, steam still lures us on! Jts * meta- 
phorical prospects” are yet bright and dazzling ; and were Canning 
alive to return to Liverpool, to repeat his steam speech, how the 
noble vessel can face the wind, and stem the tide, “ walking the 
waters like a thing of life,’’ instead of having any deductions to 
make, he would be astonished at the addition. No longer bound- 
ing on the tranquil waters of a river, or rushing hastily across a 
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stormy but narrow channel, but stretching over that vast Atlantic, 
decked out in all the magnificence of a “ British Queen!’’ Some- 
how or other, we begin to feel as if the oratorical steam was ex- 
panding in our cylinder, and that we were willing to give it vent 
by the safety-valve of “Hip, hip, hurrah!” Let our orators, 
therefore, speak away upon steam—we can tolerate them all. 
Brougham, in Glasgow, may still raise a triumphant shout, by re- 
minding the citizens that in their good city, ‘‘ Black once taught, 
and Watt learned ;” Sheil, who, by a single touch of his spark- 
ling and rhetorical tongue, built a bridge across the channel, 
and made steam to unite the two islands, may now extend his 
bridge across the Atlantic, and throw out a mound in the Pacific—— 
we can even sympathise with that notable director of a Railroad 
Company, who, when expatiating on the magnificent prospects 
opening on Britain, by means of these metallic highways, men- 
tioned, as a proof of Milton’s soaring, prophetic, penetrating genius, 
that he had a dim perception of the future advantages of railroads, 
when, instead of making his angel to depend on his own wings, 
and cleave the ‘‘ ambient air,’’ he caused him to descend on a 
sunoeam. 





ITALIAN BANDITTI,—ANTONIO GASPERONI, 


The reader is doubtless familiar with the fact, that the south of Italy, 
especially the Roman and Neapolitan states, have long been famous for 
organised bands of robbers, who, under the name of banditti or brigands, 
set police and military force at defiance, and were the terror of travellers. 
Nor need we remind him, that these brigands have had their Salvator 
Rosas, and their Washington Irvings, to invest their wild lives and deeds 
with all the romance of painting and poetic description.—‘* These organised 
bands of robbers have been fostered in Italy by the mountainous nature of a 
great part of the peninsula,—by the division of the country into numerous 
small states, which too often enabled the robbers, by crossing a frontier, to 
put themselves in safety,—and by frequent revolutions and weak govern- 
ments. In modern days, however, their excesses have almost been confined 
to Lower Italy, and the States of the Church, and the kingdom of Naples ; 
regular or numerous bands of robbers have been unknown in Upper Italy, 
in Lombardy, Piedmont, and Tuscany, for many years, Their principal 
haunts in recent times have been the country about the frontiers of the 
Roman and Neapolitan states, from the southern end of the Pontine 
marshes to the districts of Terracina, Itri, and Fondi; and the valley of the 
Ponte di Bovino, a narrow mountain-pass, through which rus the high 
road from Naples, the capital of the kingdom, to the vast plains of Apulia, 
and the rich provinces of Barri, Lecce, and the Terra d’Otranto. In the 
first of these positions they were beaten up, and almost exterminated, by 
the Austrian troops in 1823; and a little later, the valley of Bovino was 
wholly cleared of them. There have been occasionally highway robberies 
since then; but organised societies, with their captains, their lieut ts, 
and chaplains, have never been again formed; nor have we since heard of 
any band at all like those which, from 1812 to 1823, exercised their calling 
on a grand scale, and caused universal consternation to such as had to travel 
through the districts which they frequented.”] 





I was seated at table at Civita-Vecchia, impatiently waiting for 
something to appease my appetite: I had already asked twenty 
times, in all the idioms of the Romish states, for something to eat, 
but not even a crust of bread had yet appeared. By way of 
passing the time, I inquired for the carte: at last this was 
brought to me, but upon it I merely found that the price of eating 
was six pauls. Out of all patience with sitting so long with the 
napkin on my knee, I insisted upon seeing the host, that I might 
complain of such scandalous delay. The host appeared, shrugged 
his shoulders, and assured me by every saint, that it was not 
intended for any mark of disrespect, but that they had fifteen 
English families, who had actually cleared the house of everything 
eatable for the present. I then requested that he would show me 
a room where I could have a bed. 

* Alas ! signore, that is also impossible ; for our last bed is just 
given to an English admiral.’’ 

“Then I will take a stroll through your town. Pray, what is 
there worthy of a stranger’s notice in it?’’ 





‘¢ What is there to see in Civita, signore? Why, not much, 
unless you can obtain permission to view the citadel ; and there you 
may behold the famous Gasperoni, the bandit of Terracina, and 
the terror of the Pontine marshes.” 

‘*Gasperoni! is it possible ?’’ said I; for I was about to quit 
Italy without having seen the face of a single brigand ;—* and 
from whom can I obtain this permission ?”’ 

‘Go to your consul, and he will easily manage that matter for 
you, signore.”” . 

I instantly went to the consul’s, and there I obtained a card of 
entry to the citadel, and an officer of the pope’s to attend me. 

The citadel of Civita- Vecchia was built by Michael Angelo; he 
was also the engineer. The style of his frescos and statues is 
marked upon every stone; its bastions are large enough. This 
citadel defends itself; for there are neither cannon nor soldiers to 
oppose to an enemy, except merely the pontifical arms, carved 
over the gate, which serve instead of garrison or battery. 

On our way, the officer who accompanied me spoke of Antonio 
Gasperoni, and his forty-five cut-throats. 

‘«Tt is enough to make one tremble, signore, when one stands 
in the presence of this dreadful bandit, who has been guilty of the 
most horrible crimes, and was the terror of the country, for 
upwards of seventeen years. Once, upon the route to Naples, he 
stopped the carriage of an English gentleman, who was travelling 
with his daughter: he robbed the Englishman of all his gold, but 
did him no personal injury, except carrying off his daughter, a 
most beautiful creature !—Yes, signore, Gasperoni carried her off 
into the mountains.—When the almost heart-broken father arrived 
in Rome, he instantly set a price upon the brigand’s head. The 
pride of Gasperoni revolted against that of the aristocratic English 
my-lord. ‘How! an Englishman to dare to set a price upon the 
head of an illustrious chief, who had waged war against the pope, 
and had fought twenty pitched battles with the pontifical dragoons !’ 
It was a degree of insolence which inflamed the brigand's blood. 
One morning this Englishman, whilst still at Rome, received a 
trunk to his address: he hastily opened it; and the first thing 
which met the poor father’s eye was the head of his lost daughter !” 

At the dénouement of this recital, I started back horror-struck, 
and almost regretted that we were already within the walls of the 
citadel. The architectural monument of Michael Angelo was now 
in my eyes nothing better than a den of tigers; but curiosity 
overmastered my impressions of horror, and I determined to 
achieve the adventure. 

We now passed a number of small cells, both upon our right 


and upon our left. On the right was along vaulted passage, - 


leading to a spacious court. In this corridor a score of the 
brigands were walking and amusing themselves, but upon my 
approach they came to a sudden halt. I could not help — at 
the idea of having thus arrested so great a part of the band of 
Gasperoni. These men saluted me in a polite manner, which 
assured me a little; for I did not feel quite at ease in the midst of 
these noted ruffians. 

At last I ventured to inquire for Gasperoni; instantly every 
finger pointed him out, and there he stood, like a picture in its 
frame, in tke doorway of his cell. He did not deign to advance 
towards me, but contented himself with coldly saluting me with 
an air of calm dignity. Conversation is difficult to begin when a 
man is upon his stilts ;—however, I thought I might as well ask 
the fellow some trifling question ; so, with a boldness of tongue 
which belied my heart, I said, “Good day to you, Gasperoni! 
how do you find yourself ?”’ 

“‘ When one is not in freedom, one always feels just so-soish,”” 
replied the bandit, shrugging his shoulders. 

‘* But how came you to suffer yourself to be taken by the dra- 
goons, Gasperoni ?” 

‘‘Taken! by the dragoons!—ha! ha! ha! No, signore; I 
surrendered, together with my whole band. The holy father pro- 
mised me liberty! He has spared my life, but broken his word 
of honour.” 

The officer, my cicerone, then drew me apart into an angle of the 
corridor, and said, ‘* I will explain this matter to you, signore, as 
it really happened. Gasperoni was tired of a life that he had led 
from fifteen years of age, and once, when at confession, he 
informed the priest that he felt a strong wish to abandon the 
bandit’s life upon certain conditions. The priest promised to 
write to his holiness, praying him to grant the bandit’s pardon, 
and allow him to re-enter into society. Negotiations began ;—our 
government had a strong desire to disembarrass itself of these 
bandits, who had so long infested the route to Naples, levying 
contributions, murdering and se a thousand excesses. 
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Soldiers had been sent against them, but, the soldiers had drunk 
and revelled with these robbers, instead of combating with them. 
The peasants also took the part of the bandits against the military, 
because these latter always gave them a small part of the booty 
taken from the travellers. The pontifical ms were only 
laughed at, for the rocks sheltered the brigands from these terrible 
cavaliers ; therefore the authorities did not hesitate in making a 
treaty with Gasperoni, through the mediation of the priest; the 
conditions were communicated to the chief of this robber-band by 
the confessor, and were as follows :—‘ The holy father grants to 
Gasperoni his life; therefore, let the sinner hasten to make his 
act of submission, and he shall receive pardon for the past. But 
in the first place, Gasperoni and his entire band must voluntarily 
surrender themselves prisoners in the citadel of Civita-Vecchia.’ 
The wily Gasperoni reflected for some time upon the proposed 
conditions. The confessor used his influence, and it is said that 
he promised to intercede more effectually, and obtain all the 
favours he required, if Gasperoni obeyed the will of the holy 
father ; and repeatedly assured him that the gates of the citadel 
would be thrown open to him, as soon as he had proved himself to 
be a respectful and submissive Christian. Gasperoni at length 
suffered himself to be persuaded by the priest, and, more than 
usually wearied with his criminal mode of life, he consented to 
surrender. His followers, who had for so long a time been in the 
habit of obeying him, gaily marched with him into the fortress. 
They have now been expecting their pardon for some years past, 
which I am of opinion will never be granted; and, besides, the 
holy father has already given all that he promised. They ought to 
be kept here, for they are dangerous men.”’ 

I now advanced again towards Gasperoni, who remained where I 
had left him. He did not in the least resemble any of our brigands 
of the theatres. His features were regular, and his smile bland 
and amiable. His black ‘air was lank and long behind, and neg- 
ligently tied with a bit of packthread. He spoke in a friendly but 
indolent manner, moderate in his gestures,—which is the reverse 
of the Italian, who is generally prodigal of them ; but if I chanced 
to ask a question which touched him too nearly, and to which he 
must give a reply that was repugnant to him, then, and not till 
then, a superior mind was visible ;—his visage became menacing, 
his eye fiery, his lip convulsive, his language lively, bold, pictu- 
resque, and he looked the chief of forty-five—brigands ! 

“What is your true name?” said I; “I have been info-med 
that it is Barbonne?” 

‘* That was my surname in the mountains. My name is Antonio 
Gasperoni.”’ 

“You have made it a renowned name ;—you are spoken of in 
Italy as one who may be added to the number of those who have 
declared war against Rome.” 

The bandit smiled, and bowed modestly. 

‘* What cause, Gasperoni, induced you first to enter into this 
profession ?’’ 

“A row at Naples.’’ 

“A row! Why that was a trifling cause ;—it was a light 
motive for making war against society.’’ 

** Yes—but in this row I killed my enemy.” 

‘‘ Ah! that is another affair. How long have you exercised this 
profession ?” 

** Seventeen years.” 

‘* Were you ever wounded ?” 

‘* Twenty times.’’ 

‘Then you have been in frequent engagements ?”’ 

“* Oft enough—oft enough.”’ 

‘* With the pope’s soldiers?” 

“‘ Soldiers, indeed! No.’’ And then, with an action of con- 
tempt, added, “ With the dragoons.” 

“I have heard probably a partial account of your adventure in 
the charcoal-maker’s hut ;"—here his eyes sparkled, and his looks 
became cloudy ;—“ might I venture to ask the favour of hearing 
the real facts of this case from your own lips? ’’ 

All the band drew near, surrounded us in silence, and lent an 
attentive ear to this terrible recital from the mouth of their chief : 

“ There were seventeen:of them—seventeen of these sooty-faced 
charcoal-makers, and the rascals had sold me, as they thought, to 
the pope's soldiers; whilst I—silly, credulous fool !—thought 
these foresters weré my friends. We were eating, drinking, and 
enjoying ourselves in their hut—only to think of it! I had not 
= a single sentinel ;—I was wrong, that was a great fault ;-— 

I had always said, these charcoal-makers are brave trusty 
fellows! But I pray you to listen :—in the middle of the night, 
my ear caught the measured tread of soldiers—I could swear to 








the sound at a league’s distance. ‘ Treason!’ treason !’ cried I, in 
a voice of thunder; ‘up! up! up!’ We clutched our arms. 
These Hectors of the pope were within twenty paces of the cabin. 
We mustered twelve—the enemy thirty! We waited for another 
moment, and then we poured our balls and slugs into the rascals. 
For my part, I killed only four! I was wounded in the arm— 
see !—look, this is the cicatrix! These Papalins were now glad 
enough to let us pass: they did not make one prisoner, nor did 
they kill one of ours. These Papalins are wretched marksmen ! 
If we had had this brush with dragoons, we should not have come 
off so easily. But we are not come to the end of the story yet—so 
listen. On the third night after our betrayal, we descended from 
our fastness in the mountains, and I silently conducted my infu- 
tiated troop to the den of these charcoal-makers. The rascals 
were asleep, and one of them cried in his drowsy voice, ‘ Who 
knocks at the door?’ ‘ Open, open! ’tis your friends the soldiers.’ 
Then we heard a voice in accents of terror cry, ‘In Heaven’s 
name, do not open! it is Gasperoni!’ Then with one blow of the 
but of my musket, I made the door fly into splinters. We entered 
foaming with rage, and massacred every mother’s son of these 
Judases! And was not this an act of justice? did not their trea- 
son deserve death? I counted their smoking bodies, and found 
that we had only slain fourteen! I searched every corner of the 
hut, but they were not to be found. Three had escaped; our 
vengeance was incomplete ; tears of rage coursed down my cheeks. 
‘ But we will hunt them out; we will find them,’ I cried to my 
comrades ; ‘ we will traverse all Italy, but we will find them ‘’ 

‘““ Two years after this, one evening we entered into a small iso. 
lated cabin, near to the sea, to seek for some refreshment. We 
were well known hereabouts, and we found a number of peasants 
seated around a table. I have a quick eye in discovering an 
enemy, and I espied our three long-lost rascals hidden in a corner. 
Oh! how delighted I felt! ‘ Here they are at last, my lads,’ cried 
I. ‘Come forwards! come forward, you skulkers ! what are you 
ashamed of? Forward! I say, and let us look at your pretty 
faces. Why, you are afraid!—and you may well. I have long 
sought you. Ay, you do well to tremble and look so pale, 
cowards! I have long sought you, I repeat!’ Then they threw 
themselves at my feet, to implore pardon. I said not one word, 
but I made a sign to my executioner; three pistol-shots were the 
reply. The fellow aimed well—one short struggle, and our game 
lay still enough. As for myself, I never shed blood, unless in 
action. I never murdered any one—no, not even one of these 
betrayers who would have sold my blood.” 

All the listening brigands attested the fact by a significant sign 
of the head or the hand: it was a certificate of morality given in 
pantomime to their respected chief. 

‘“‘There are many strange things said of you in the world, 
Gasperoni.” 

“Yes, yes—I know it, I know it; they will tell you a hundred 
lies.”’ 

‘‘ As, for instance, the daughter of the Englishman who set a 
price upon your head.” 

‘* Not one word of truth in that,’’ said he, hastily interrupting 
me; ‘I was never a woman-slayer ! ’’ 

‘¢ But you have carried them into the mountains sometimes ?” 

This question made Gasperoni smile, but he seemed determined 
by his silence to let me draw my own conclusions. 

‘‘ Perhaps you now regret the independent life which you volun- 
tarily quitted. If the holy father were now to grant you full 
pardon, what use would you make of your liberty? ’’ 

‘‘T would be an honest man; go to Naples, and gain my bread 
by labour ”’ 

‘‘T am afraid you would find that a difficult task to perform, 
Gasperoni, after your long habits of ——”’ 

‘*No, no; I am tired of roving the mountains. Seventeen 
years have I wandered amongst them. But then I was-young, and 
felt not fatigue; but now I am getting into years—my wounds 
pain me—and I have need of repose.’’ 

‘¢ But would you be responsible for your comrades ? ”” 

‘* Ay, for every one of them.”’ 

“ And he whom you call your executioner? your man with the 
quick eye and prompt hand?” 

“ Even so, and here he is! ’’ 

If a serpent had glided into my hand, I should not have experi- 
enced a greater chill of horror. The loathsome wretch was actually 
at the moment in personal contact with myself! Until I had 
heard the words from Gasperoni, I had not remarked this fellow. 
It appears that he never quitted his captain, sleeping or waking. 
Accustomed to this upon the mountains, he seemed still to await 
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the command for taking life from his master’s lips. Nothing can 
be more horrible or disgusting than the sight of such a wretch |— 
stupidity and crime imprinted upon the. pale meagre features, an 
habitual scowl, and a contraction of the low forehead; the fiery 
eye, half shut, peering about, with malicious and oblique glance, 
under the lank black locks ; the sinister smile upon the skinny 
lip, the cadaverous tint, and the stealthy step, mark the ferocious 
murderer. 

Whilst I was examining him, he fixed his eye with dull atten- 
tion upon the buttons of my coat, as if he had a desire, but had 
not intellect enough, to count them. 

‘*What is your name?’’ said I, wishing to rouse the dull 
villain. He remained in the same attitude, and without giving 
himself the trouble to raise his eyes, his lips partially unclosed, 
and in a harsh voice he replied, ‘‘ Geronimo.” 

‘* And you were the executioner ?” 

“ Yes, signore.”” Still the eye fixed upon my buttons. 

** And hast thou despatched many, Geronimo? ” 

‘Yes, signore. When the captain cried ‘amuzza!’ I always 
obeyed his commands.”’ 

‘‘ Surely, thou canst not expect to be pardoned by his holi- 
ness ?”” 

A roar of laughter from the band was the answer to my remark. 
Geronimo made a vulgar gesture of carelessness, and continued his 
attempt to count my buttons. Then I addressed myself to the 
band, saying, 

‘« My lads, you seem to be all in good spirits, and, judging by 
your looks, there is no short commons in your prison.’’ 

‘*No,”’ said one of the bandits, shaking his fat paunch with 
laughter, as if pleased with the idea of idleness and plenty. ‘ The 
holy father feeds us well—plenty of fish, flesh, and vegetables, as 
much as we can stuff and cram; and two pauls a day,’’ (about 
ten-pence. ) 

““Why, you are better off here than half of the people of Italy, 
than all the beggars of the Roman states. How! do they grant 
you two pauls aday?” . 

‘Yes, signore,’’ replied Gasperoni ; ‘‘ and it is the most politic 
thing government cando. Those who follow our profession know 
that, if they surrender themselves up as prisoners, they will be 
well fed, have good beds to sleep upon, and be well paid: and 
they do not always find these comforts in their roving life upon 
the mountains. It is a pleasant retreat enough, when one is 
wearied of scouring the rocks and rugged passes of the mountains; 
and, besides, it is highly gratifying to the traveller.” 

‘* Good day to you, Gasperoni ; may you long enjoy your pre- 
sent happiness.”’ 

My guide confirmed all the bandit had said respecting the 
generosity of the pope. 

Before I quitted the citadel, I examined for some time in detail 
the band of Gasperoni; and, excepting the figure of the chief and 
his executioner, there was not a figure or a feature worthy of a 
painter’s notice. They had such common, every-day faces, so 
prosaic, that one’ might have fancied them good honest souls, 
the mistaken victims of the police. I do not know if they had 
ever worn the picturesque costume which artists give to the 
Neapolitan bandits. The vestments they now wore were similar to 
the Italian labourer—grey pantaloons and brown or blue jackets. 
The colour and the form of their vestments ruined the poetry of 
their profession; there was nothing picturesque in these men or 
in their grouping; a mere crowd, which contemplated in the most 
unfeeling manner the luminous atmosphere of the Italian sky,— 
the bright sun of spring, which gilded the arcades, and glittered 
like a frjend of the mountain upon the roofs of the houses. The 
waves of the sea, which murmured at the foot of the citadel, did 
not soothe them into a soothing reverie. No, they appeared alike 
indifferent to all, without any visible emotion, either of hope or 
despair. They silently smoked, with the smile upon their lips, or 
stood with their arms folded in listless inanity. 

Such was the dreadful band who for years had desolated and 
ravaged the Pontine marshes, and made the soldiers of the pope to 
tremble ; fought pitched battles with the dragoons, and despoiled 
so many of the rich English, the indefatigable travellers of the 
Appian way. Probably these fellows would die in the citadel, 
whilst daily awaiting their pardon, and with them will be extin- 
guished the last’ of the bands. We may perhaps hear of some 
isolated marauders between Viterbo and Ronciglione, between 
Rome and Terracina, but no more congregated bands, with chief 
and banner. It is a fortunate thing for the traveller, but unlucky 
for the artist. The Campagna di Roma, without its groups of 





bandits, is like the desert of Syria without its camels and cara- 
vans. The romance of poetry is extinguished by morals and 
civilisation. Ay, but still the East remains! the land of magic 
and romance! No, not so; for the Turk already is clothed in a 
blue surtout ; the sultan wears jack-boots, and a beaver hat 
a-la-mode de Paris ; and the heavy Bavarian revels in the heritage 
of Pericles. 





STUDIES FROM NATURE—TREES. 


Ler us walk forth and see the treasures which summer has 
bestowed upon us. Whither shall we bend our steps ? At present 
we need no shelter from the noon-day sun—we rather enjoy his 
warmth; yet if we wish for shade, we may find it under those noble 
horse-chesnuts, which have already expanded their fanlike leaves, 
and are putting forth their waxen flowers. How exquisitely 
beautiful is this tree, whether we observe its rich viscous leaf-buds, 
its noble foliage, or its floral pyramids; nay, even the prickly 
husks which encase its veined nuts are beautiful, although the latter 
tell us that the glory of summer has given place to the ripeness of 
autumn. The first bursting of the horse-chesnut is one of the most 
welcome sights of spring, and we may almost fancy we can see the 
rapid unfolding of the young leaf. As soon as the leading shoot 
is come out of the bud, it continues to grow so fast as to form its 
whole summer’s growth in the short period of three weeks or a 
month ; after which time it grows no more in length, but thickens 
and becomes strong and woody, forming the buds for the succeed- 
ing year’s shoots. Evelyn calls the horse-chesnut blossom ‘‘a 
glorious fiower,”’ and truly it is so. See these petals, so rich, yet so 
delicate in texture, and powdered with pink and yellow spots; mark 
the graceful bend of the stamina, as they seem to lift their heads to 
look back upon the beauteous covering whence they emerged. The 
common horse-chesnut, /Zsculus hippocasianum, comes origi- 
nally from the East, and its introduction to England has been 
placed as lately as the year 1629, but Evelyn says ‘‘ we have reason 
to believe that this tree was brought from Constantinople and made 
a denizen of England almost a hundred years before the above- 
mentioned period.’’ It is now completely domesticated with us, 
thriving best in « loamy soil, but growing well even on a poor and 
chalky earth. The horse-chesnutsis late in coming into leaf, and 
drops its leaves early; we have made interesting observations upon 
the dependence of trees in this respect upon some hidden but 
highly influential circumstance. One fact was, that among eight 
horse-chesnut trees apparently of the same age, we, for three years 
that we resided within view of them, remarked that one particular 
tree was each spring a week or ten days earlier in putting forth 
its leaves than its companions. It had apparently no advantage of 
situation or aspect, nor was it a finer tree than the others, nor the 
flowers more numerous nor splendid, but it was more forward in 
the spring. After many suppositions respecting the cause of this, 
we concluded that the ground might have been more completely 
broken up and disturbed when it was planted, and that the roots 
might therefore spread far and extract a large quantity of nourish- 
ment. Ina row ofold thorns with which we have been on terms 
of friendship for more than twenty years, we have each spring re- 
marked one which is in full leaf before the others have burst their 
buds; and this so apparently as to strike the eye and raise the 
curiosity even of a child as to the cause of it. No solution can be 
given; aspect, soil, are the same—the cause is hidden from us. 


Besides the sculus hippocastanum, there are other varieties less 
common but equally beautiful, some more so. These are natives 
of North America, that prolific garden of the beautiful as well as 
the grandin nature. sculus carnea may be sometimes seen in 
the neighbourhood of London; near Dulwich there are specimens. 
The timber of the horse-chesnut is not valuable; the tree thus 
offering a contrast to its namesake the sweet or Spanish chesnut. 
Modern botanists have dissolved the relationship between these 
trees; Linnzus placing them in different classes, and Jussieu 
ranking the former under the natural order Hippocastanee, and 
the latter under that of Amentacea. The sweet chesnut is, except 
with respect to its blossom, by far the more valuable tree, both on 
account of its timber and its fruit. Much has been written upon 
the question whether the chesnut be indigenous in Britain, or 
indeed in any part of Europe. Evelyn says that Cesar brought it 
from Sardis to Italy, and that after having been improved by 
culture by Tiberius, it arrived in France, and thence came to 
England. Pliny mentions many kinds as growing about Tarentum 
and Naples; and the mercantile communication between Asia Minor 
and Spain was so intimate, that we may readily imagine the ches- 
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nut to have been imported thence to the latter country, as well as 
to Italy. In Spain it is grafted at the present day in order to make 
it produce good fruit. The timber of the chesnut is exeellent. 
Evelyn says, ‘‘ it hath formerly built a good part of our ancient 
houses in the city of London, as does yet appear. I had once a 
very large barn near the city, framed entirely of this timber, and 
certainly the trees grew not far off, probably in some woods near 
the town; for in that description of London written by Fitz- 
Stephen, in the reign of Henry II., he speaks of a very noble and 
large forest which grew on the boreal part of it.’’ The roof of 
Westminster Hall is built of chesnut wood. _ In altering a chimney 
in our house a few years ago, the workmen discovered a beam lying 
directly across the aperture, and some feet below the ceiling of the 
room ; of course they were ordered at once to remove it, and with 
some difficulty a beam of chesnut wood was extracted, of about 
five feet in length, and more than two feet in thickness, which in 
the centre was charred half through by the action of the fire. The 
date of the house upon an old leaden pipe was 1628; and thus the 
beam had lain for upwards of two hundred years in the dangerous 
place in which we found it, a proof of its non-inflammability. 

Does not the usefulness of the sweet chesnut compensate for its 
straggling and ugly growth? Its leaves are handsome, but they are 
even more tardy than those of the horse-chesnut in making their 
appearance ; its flowers are inconspicuous, but the shell of the nut 
is bright and handsome. The fruit does not ripen in all situations, 
and requires a warm summer and autumn to bring it to perfection. 


Now !ook at that hill covered with birch-trees, the fine ladies of 
the grove; already have they decked their satin stems with 
delicately cut leaves. Most fitting guardian is the weeping birch 
for the tower which crowns the hill dedicated to Mary of Scotland. 
There was feeling and sentiment in him who planted the grove. 
Poor Mary ! modern investigation has destroyed the charm which 
heretofore was around thy name ; but while it has shown that the 
conduct of Mary was not blameless, how much has it deepened the 
shade upon the character of Elizabeth! How graceful is the 
weeping birch! we might almost fancy that Mary herself would 
have chosen it for her badge. The operations of nature are won- 
derful, her laws in many cases difficult to understand : thus Evelyn 
says, that in some ‘‘ goodly woods” belonging to his grandfather, 
that were all of oak, ‘‘after felling they universally sprang up 
beech ; and it is affirmed by general experience, that after beech, 
birch succeeds.” Holly has been seen to grow out of ash, and ash 
out of several trees, and the writer above-mentioned speaks of a 
tree in Northamptonshire which, when cut in the middle, was found 
to have its heart of ash-wood, and the exterior of oak. 

The birch is probably a native of England; its wood, although 
not fit for more important purposes, is valuable in d tic 
utensils, as spoons, platters, and other such wooden ware as is still 
in use among us ; it is also used by the patten-makers. It makes 
good fuel; in many of the mosses in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
are often dug up birch-trees that burn and flame like fir; and 
Evelyn says that the ancient Gauls extracted a sort of bitumen 
from the birch. 


In the same natural order (Amentacee) with the birch is 
placed the beech, Fagus. This beautiful and useful tree also we 
may claim as the native growth of our island, although we have 
an observation of Cesar’s to the contrary, who denies that either 
fir or beech was to be found in England. That the great con- 
queror and historian was wrong respecting the former of these 
trees, is proved by the quantity of them which have been dug up 
in old bogs; and Mr. Hasted, the historian of Kent, says, that 
beech was in the greatest plenty in that county at that very time. 
Till within the last few years only two species of beech were 
known in England, Fagus sylvatica and Fagus ferruginea; but in 
the year 1830 two others were brought over. The beeches gene- 
rally found in England are varieties of the first-named species, 
varying in colour from bright green toa rich purple. Even upon 
the same tree many shades may be seen: we had an extremely 
handsome copper beech, the upper branches of which were of as 
bright a green as we ever saw, and exhibited no tendency to 
drooping, while the lower limbs swept the grass with their dark 
purple foliage. The copper-beech, as it is called, makes a pleasing 
variety in a shrubbery: there is a fine tree of this kind in the 
gardens at Sion House. The schoolboy’s first feelings of romance 
are awakened reading of the beech-tree ; in after years, when 
he has tasted of the bitter realities of life, let him read of it again, 
= let him see how worthless are the objects of worldly am- 

ition. 








«* What is grandeur? what is power ? 
Heavier toil, superior pain.” 

Thus Walpole felt when he wrote to General Churchill, ‘‘ This 
place (Houghton) affords no news, no subject of amusement and 
entertainment to fine men. My flatterers are mutes; the oaks, 
the beeches, the chesnuts, seem to contend which shall best please 
the lord of the manor. They cannot deceive; they will not lie. 
I, in return, with sincerity admire them, and have as many beau- 
ties about me as fill up all my hours of dangling ; and no disgrace 
attends me from the age of sixty-seven.’’ Horace Walpole men- 
tions with affection the beech-walk in which it was his father’s 
delight to saunter, the trees of which had been planted by the 
minister's own hand; he seems to have inherited the love of 
nature and of gardening; it is a redeeming feature in any cha- 
racter, and whatever may be said of the public acts of Sir Robert 
Walpole, the sentences above quoted prove that he carried into 
retirement a tolerably easy conscience. 


We cannot go back to our inanimate friends of the grove at 
present, but will merely add a few lines from Wordsworth’s 
Laodamia. 

Yet tears to human suffering are due ; 

And mortal hopes defeated and o’erthrown 
Are mourn’d by man, and not by man alone; 
As fondly he believes ; Upon the side 

Of Hellespont, (such faith was entertained) 

A knot of spiry trees for ages grew 

From out the tomb of him for whom she died ; 
And ever when such stature they had gain’d 
That Nium’s walis were subject to their view, 
The trees’ taltsummits wither’d at the sight ; 
A constant interchange of growth and blight! 








A LINK BETWEEN THE PAST AND PRESENT. 


I nave had the rare privilege of seeing one of those links that 
unite us to past history—one of the few individuals who now 
remain as noble specimens of our forefathers, surrounded by 
every association that can give us an awakening interest in the 
past. 

Between Philadelphia and German-town is the country-seat 
once owned and occupied by a secretary to William Penn. There, 
too, lives now, at the age of seventy-five, his grand-daughter, 
standing like a solitary, graceful pillar on classic ground. Every 
thing under her roof speaks of former days, except her warm and 
tender affections, which, though they shine on the memory of the 
dead, revolve with a bright philanthropy around the living. 

We rode up an avenue through an open lawn skirted with woods, 
until we reached the old brick edifice. We entered, and received 
from its occupant the beautiful Quaker salutation, “Welcome! I 
am glad to see thee, friend.” She belongs to the true aristocracy 
of our country. She is upright in person, with a clear, intellec- 
tual eye, and a softness of manner fitted to the higher walks of 
society. She was dressed in a nice Quaker cap, a short chintz 
wrapper, and neatly folded muslin kerchief. This is her usual 
costume; and it would make a fine lady blush to see how mind, 
towering mind, throws a glory over this simple array. 

I was soon seated in one of her high-backed chairs, and, as I 
glanced at the china tiles around the wide fireplace, with Scripture 
illustrations, showing how David slew Goliah, and how the 
wicked Herodias danced before the king; at the beaufet, filled 
with old china, from whose minute cups was drank, if drank at all, 
the stinted revolutionary draught ; at the three-legged tables, with 
their broad tops turned up against the wall; at the ponderous 
bookcase, whose mahogany had assumed almost the hue of ebony, 
yet shining with the housekeeper’s brightness ; and as our hostess 
pointed to the sofa and chairs on which William Penn had sitten, 


.the table where his secretary had written, and where ink (to which 


the revolutionary ink was young) still lay,—looking, as she said, 
as if it were sometimes spattered in agitation ; as I saw the letters 
of William Penn, and read familiar words, which bring the dead 
so near to the living; when I heard her tell how, when a little 
girl, she climbed the fence, and heard the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence read; while she spoke of Washington, and Pinkney, and 
Rutledge, and Jefferson, as companions and friends,—I felt the 
spirit of the past sweep on and brood over the scene. 

There was a sofa, the back of which was higher than our heads, 
which her grandfather had boasted was sent from England as the 
last fashion, and which, she said, was probably the kind described 
by Cowper as large enough for two.— Poetry of Travelling, by 
Mrs, Giliman, 
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THE MARCH OF LUXURY. 


Axout thirty years ago there lived, in a retired village fifteen 
miles from Glasgow, a decent farming couple, tolerably well to do. 
They were pure specimens of that agricultural genus which 
flourished in abundance before steam and machinery began to 
turn the world upside down—sturdy, honest, blunt, linsey-woolsey 
folks, who daily, night and morning, performed their devotions, 
ate huge messes of parritch, and never missed a Sunday at the 
kirk. They had, of course, a large family, stout healthy sons and 
daughters, who, in their infancy, cut their teeth without ever 
causing their parents to lose a wink of sleep, and as they grew up 
flourished, like their decert forebears before them, on 


** Halesome parritch, chief 0’ Scotia’s food.” 


Various circumstances caused the honest farmer to feel himself 
getting warmer and warmer as he advanced in years. A newroad 
had been cut close by his farm ; the secluded village began to be 
more frequented ; a house of ‘‘ entertainment for man and beast ’’ 
was established in it; increased facility of communication with 
such a market as Glasgow presented led to more frequent inter- 
course with it, Douce Davie himself venturing there with potatoes, 
meal, and even sour milk, until “ siller,’? whose clink had been 
rather unfrequent in his ears during his young days, became no 
novelty to him : though, in this instance, familiarity did not breed 
contempt. 

But though every neighbour knew that Davie and Phemie were 
a comfortable couple, not an outward indication betrayed it. 
Duly did they preside at the head of their board; men and women, 
boys and girls, delving, with horn spoons, in wooden noggins 
heaped to the brim with smoking parritch or sowens. Davie was 
made an elder of the kirk ; and on Sundays his thoughtful weather- 
beaten face might be regularly seen, as he stood at the kirk-door 
watching over the plate: for be it known to you, reader, at the 
entrance of Scottish kirks are placed metal plates resting upon 
stools, into which the worshippers, as they enter, chuck their 
bawbees for behoof of the poor. Phemie and the bairns were sure 
to be in their pew before the minister entered the pulpit: for 
though clad in all the gorgeousness of a scarlet duffle (Anglice, a 
hooded cloak or mantle), such an idea as taking care to be late, in 
order to attract attention, would never have entered into her head. 
Thus they went on, from day to day, from week to week, from 
month to month, from year to year; not an alteration could be 
seen, except that Davie and Phemie began to look as if they were 
sliding into years, and their children were fast shooting up from 
** Jaddies ” and “ lassies” into ** braw’’ men and women. 

“ Changes are lightsome’’ is a Scottish saying, but it depends 
much on the nature of the changes whether they are so or not. One 
of the boys grew restless as he grew up; he got tired of the mono- 
tony of his country life; and having got hold of a tattered copy of 
Robinson Crusoe, he preferred it mightily to the catechism com- 
piled by the assembly of divines at Westminster, which has been 
so long in general use in Scotland. Now and again he would talk 
about the sea; and his honest father, to divert him from such a 
purpose, would turn up the 107th psalm, which so eloquently 
describes the dangers of those who “‘ go down to the sea in ships, 
that do business in great waters ;”” how when the storm rises, they 
“ reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken man, and are at their 
wit’s end.’’ But though this might silence the recusant landsman, 
it did not change his rambling resolution ; he was not a fluent 
debater, and when pressed home, he would carry his obstinacy up 
to a climax—‘‘ Weel, I’ll gang to Glasgow, and list for a sodger.”’ 
The young rogue soon found out what a tremendous influence this 
threat had upon his parents. Probably neither Davie nor Phemie 
had shed a tear since they passed the period of blubbering infancy ; 
but the threat of the ‘ graceless callant,”’ that he would ‘‘ gang 
and list for a sodger,” would often make the tear start to their 
eyes; and more than once, the good old souls, on retiring to bed, 
instead of going off sound asleep, and, as the Irishman said, 
‘* paying attention to it,” as in all their past lives they had never 
failed to do, would lie awake and cry like children at the idea of 
having in their carefully-trained household a ‘* black sheep,” who 
seemed likely to bring their ‘‘ grey hairs with sorrow to the grave.” 

Jock (or to give him the somewhat more dignified appellation of 
Jack) disappeared one day ; and the only tidings which the dis- 
tressed parents could gather about him were some vague com- 
munications from neighbours, that he had intimated his intention 
to a few companions of never returning again. ‘‘ It’s a’ owre wi’ 
Jock noo,”’ said Davie to Phemie, trying to look stern; ‘‘ he’s 
gane his ain gate; he’s made his ain bed, and he may just lie doon 





in it.’’? But Davie, when he had uttered this speech, felt something 
tugging at his heart ; he tried to appear unconcerned, but it would 
not do; so, in a choking kind of voice he exclaimed vehemently— 
‘* THe fule that he is!’’ and stalked out of the house asif he were 
in high dudgeon, but in reality to hide that struggiing parental 
feeling which was melting anger into sorrow. As for Phemie, she 
sighed, said nothing, sat down on a little stool, patted the floor 
with her foot, and was then obliged to take off her spectacles, and 
wipe the glasses, bedewed with tears. 

But nothing very romantic resulted from Jock’s adventure. He 
had gone to Glasgow, and had met with a shopkeeper, who dealt 
with his father in the articles of meal, potatoes, and butter, and 
who, from his experience of the unbending integrity of the honest 
old man, had contracted a warm regard for him. He now showed 
his friendship by inducing the runagate to reside with him until 
he could communicate with his father, which he did without loss 
of time. When Davie got the news, he gave a kind of grunting 
‘*Humph !”’ as if he did not care a button where his son was; 
but he set about getting horse and cart ready, and he and Phemie 
were on the road for Glasgow in about an hour afterwards. The 
old couple had never much to say to each other at any time ; and 
on the present occasion they probably did not exchange ten words 
in the course of the slow journey of fifteen miles. The cart at last 
rumbled through one or two of the streets of Glasgow, and finally 
stopped opposite a shop in the Gallowgate. Jock saw his father 
and mother arrive, and retreated into a little parlour, into which 
they were immediately afterwards ushered; and here the parents 
and son sat for a few minutes without a word of recognition pro- 
ceeding from either side. At last, Davie said,—‘‘ Weel, Jock, 
what do you think o’ yersel’ noo?” 

‘* I think naething ava, father,” replied the youth, doggedly ; 
‘¢ T dinna think that I ha’e dune muckle that’s wrang.’’ 

“* Ye’re a neer-do-weel fellow, that’s just what ye are—gin I had 
ye at home, I would ”’ break your back, he was going to say ; 
but he wisely checked himself, for it occurred to him that the best 
way of inducing his refractory son to. return home was not by 
threatening prematurely. 

The afternoon was somewhat advanced; and the kind shop- 
keeper urged this as 2 reason why the old people should become 
his guests for the night. There were, however, some difficulties 
in the way of acceptation. Phemie had never passed a night out 
of her parents’ or her husband’s house, and there seemed a kind of 
undefinable strangeness, amounting almost to fear, at the idea of 
doing so now. Davie had seen rather more of the world than 
that: but he had never spent more than one night in Glasgow ; 
and that was during the “fair,” held annually at Midsummer, 
when he had been induced to spend such a large sum on “ shows” 
and pies and porter, as to have left a blister mark on his memory. 
Davie and Phemie were at last, however, induced to stay; an 
opportunity occurred, by which the family at home would be made 
acquainted that night with the cause of their detention ; and so the 
old couple sat down contented for the evening. 

Tea was introduced. Davie had only tasted tea once before 
during his lifetime ; and that “‘ taste’ induced him always to 
declare that he would sooner prefer the water in which a few 
straws had been boiled. But he was now induced to try tea once 
more; and though he handled the tiny, elegant, china tea-cups, 
not as if he loved them, but as if he was afraid that they would 
slip out of his horny hands, and get smashed, still he managed to 
drink three cups, and was graciously pleased to say that the stuff 
was better than he thought it was. Phemie, like a discreet woman, 
drank hers in matronly silence; carefully watching her female 
companions, and endeavouring, as well as she could, to brandish 
her crockery after their approved fashion. 

The shop was shut; and now—the first time in a long series of 
years—did douce Davie spend an evening without a supper of 
parritch. The Scotch are not a supper-eating race, in the En- 
glish, or, perhaps, more strictly speaking, the London sense of the 
word “supper.’’ But, at the time our story /ies, the snug folks of 
Glasgow were not indifferent (and the habit has certainly not 
abated) to the comfort of rounding off their evenings with “ just”’ 
a crust of bread and cheese, accompanied by a bottle of porter, or 
a glass of ‘‘ toddy,;’’ and therefore our friend, the shopkeeper, 
amongst other comforts, had adopted this comfort in particular. 
So, by-and-by, douce Davie and quiet Phemie witnessed in silence 
the placing of the china punch-bowl on the table, and the display 
of the pretty-looking cut glass ; they had seen the like before at 
their minister’s, but had always been of the opinion that a godly 
man might dispense with such superfluity ; as for themselves— 
© Gude forgive them!’’—they would just as soon think of flying 
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in the face of Providence, as bring the glittering temptations within 
their walls. -But a ‘“‘ Welsh rabbit,’’ and one or two glasses of 
“* toddy,”’ had a most powerful effect on Davie’s taciturnity ; and 
he was soon in a condition to listen to his friend the shopkeeper’s 
proposal, which was, that Jock should stay with him, and learn 
the art and mystery of selling butter, meal, eggs, and potatoes, by 
retail. Jock had already given his joyful assent, for a residence 
in Glasgow, without danger, seemed to him, on the whole, not a 
bad substitute for a perilous post on the salt seas. The old man’s 
consent was at last obtained; and Phemie quickly added hers. 
Another bowl of punch, or rather ‘‘ toddy,”’ was proposed to be 
made, to crown the success of the scheme: ‘“ Na, na,’’ said the 
honest, resolute old man, “let us ha’e the books first,’’ and when 
family worship was over, he and Phemie retired. 

Next morning they were up betimes ; breakfast was soon over ; 
Jock was installed; and his parents were soon jogging homewards. 
Davie’s emotions were those of a quiet kind of thankfulness that 
his son was in good hands. But Phemie, now that all was right 
with Jock, was brooding upon other thoughts. She was not 
naturally a narrow-minded woman: but having spent her youth 
under the humble roof of her parents; and from thence, having 
been transferred to the then as humble roof of her husband, she 
walked in his footsteps, with scarcely an idea beyond her earthen 
kitchen floor. But it so happened, that in her youth she had 
been a companion of the shop)eeper’s wife, and who, from being a 
Glasgow servant, had risen to be a comfortable shopmistress. 
Phemie was now contrasting her own appearance with that of her 
once youthful companion. Her imagination, whose wings had 
been bound, now made some fluttering attempts to fly—the tea, 
the china, the cut glass, the punch-bowl, and “ knobs in the lobby 
for hanging the hats on,” all struck her as marvellous nice enjoy- 
ments and conveniences. She had seen some of the youngsters of 
the family enter, and hang up their hats so “ manfully’’ on these 

‘all-interesting “ knobs ;” and the idea hooked her fancy. Thus 
did she muse during her journey, leaving Davie to his own 
reflections. 

We must now, as the scene-shifters say, suppose a period to 
have elapsed between what has passed and what istocome. Jock, 
who was not deficient in sense, gradually shook off his country 
loutishness, and exhibited appearances as if he was capable of 
receiving a Glasgow polish. He paid one or two visits to home, 
and then the strong contrast between his father’s and his master’s 
house became too obvious for him to hold histongue. His family, 
also, remarked that Jock was becoming somewhat of a compara- 
tive gentleman; they began gradually to be proud of him, and to 
listen to him as an oracle. He used to suggest alterations and 
improvements in the domestic concerns ; and his mother, who had 
never forgot the ‘‘ knobs,’’ would tolerate all his reforming talk, 
merely trying to silence him, now and again, with ‘‘ Hoot awa, ye 
daft fallow!’’ But, still, nobody ventured to insinuate any de- 
structive projects to the old man. 

One of Jock’s sisters was invited to spend a few days in Glas- 
gow; and she returned, not only with a very lively impression of 
the convenience of “ knobs in the lobby,’’ but actually with—a 
pound of tea! Howto break this fact to the old man was a puzzle. 
The female portion of the household at last entered into a regular 
conspiracy to brave his anger; unknown to him, the minister, and 
the minister’s wife and daughter, were invited, tea-cups were bor- 
rowed, and Davie, on his return from the field, was rather startled 
at the scene. He appeared, however, to take it very good-humour- 
edly ; and condescended to honour his guests by partaking of the 
tea: but, scorning to drink it in his own house out of a borrowed 
vessel, it was served up to him in a brown earthen-ware basin, 
and he supped it with a horn spoon. Phemie was afraid of the 
consequences of leaving her husband in solitary singularity, so she 
caused her tea to be served up to her in like manner, the daughter 
being mistress of the ceremonies, and the spectacle of the two old 
folks sipping away with horn spoons was, perhaps, as funny an 
affair as ever occurred in the annals of tea-drinking. 

The ice was broken ; tea was fairly introduced into the house- 
hold; the old mun, with a little grumbling, consented to pay for a 
tea-service ; and Phemie, who soon found out that the constant 
use of parritch gave both herself and daughters the heartburn, 
gradually established the habitual use of tea for the female portion 
of the family, and occasionally for the men, such as on a Sunday 
afternoon. The change produced was amazing. The old man was 
confounded one day by being told that John was coming to visit 
them on the following day. ‘‘ Do ye mean Jock?” said he. 
Yet, even as he spoke, the difference between Jock and John 
struck on his own dull ear. He gaid nothing; but, when Jock 





arrived, the whole family were delighted by the visible evidence 
the old man gave of being fairly on the road to refinement—for, 
though yet unable to say John, he hailed his son cordially— 
“Weel, Johnnie, hoo are ye the day ?”’ 

Some time after, a strange kind of rumour ran through the vil- 
lage, that douce Davie was about to pull down his old thatch- 
covered house, and to build a snug slated habitation in its stead. 
Wherever two or three women could be gathered together, the 
subject was discussed. One pious lady thought she saw a fulfi- 
ment of that parable which speaks about the fool whose soul was 
required of him, when he pulled down his barns, and built greater. 
Another was eager to impress her auditors with a due sense of her 
far-seeing or prophetic powers, repeatedly affirming, that she had 
predicted all this from the moment she heard that tea had been 
introduced into the house. A third remarked how nice and fine 
the daughters were getting, and how thick they had become with 
the minister’s wife and daughter—even Jock himself, whom she 
remembered as a dirty, barefooted boy, was becoming quite a 
braw young gentleman. ‘‘ Wheest, wheest !” says a fourth, with 
a satirical lowering of the tone of her voice ; ‘it’s no Jock noo, 
na, na! naething will serve their turn but Mister John!” 
“ Ay,’’ chimed in a fifth, ‘the auld fule gets nae ither name. 
even frae Phemie, but Daavid!—what do ye think o’ that!’’ 
*¢ See till him, see till him!” screamed out a sixth, and, sure 
enough, in the direction of her pointed finger, douce Davie was 
seen approaching in all the dignity of a new broad-brimmed hat, 
and—top boots! The very children ran to the doors, to gaze on 
the spectacle. Gude e’en to ye,’’ said one of the more furward 
of the women, and Davie, returning the salutation, inquired after 
her health, and that of her companions, with their respective fami- 
lies. While he stood talking with them, the women seemed to vie 
with each other in showing him an unusual degree of respectful 
attention : but the moment he set forward in his homeward walk, 
a tittering ran through the group, one malicious creature hoping 
he was not touched in the head, and another, “ willing to wound, 
but yet afraid to strike,’’ devoutly trusted that all was right with 
the “ siller”’ that was gathered at the kirk-door for the poor. 

Davie’s slated house soon arose, at a short distance from his old 
cottage; some nice furniture was brought out from Glasgow to 
adorn it ; and Jock—we beg pardon, Mr. John—now felt that he 
could introduce Glasgow-companions to see the modest decency of 
his father’s house. The old man himself began to stir with ambi- 
tious projects. In conjunction with a Glasgow manufacturer, he 
built a row of cottages, and introduced into the village the sound 
of the loom. An entire change came over the aspect of the place. 
Davie’s example was imitated, not indeed by the old residents, 
whom the alterations annoyed, but by many of the more modern 
intruders—the “ incomers,”’ as they were contemptuously styled— 
by those who thought they had a patent right to the exclusive pos- 
session of the place. One of Davie’s younger daughters, who had 
been sent to a Glasgow school, returned, and brought a piano-forte 
with her, though, it must be confessed, if it had been put to Davie 
whether or not it was only a piano-twenty, he would have 
found it hard to answer the question. The old minister of the 
parish was removed to a better living, and the new minister, a 
young bachelor, married Davie’s eldest daughter. John, who had 
started into business, drove his own gig. And Davie himself, 
booted and spurred, might be seen jogging through the main street 
of the village on a sleek mare: had all this been held up to him 
in vision a few years before, he would have started back, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Am I a dog, that I should do such a thing ! ”’ 

But there is an end of all things; and there was an end of Davie 
and Phemie. He died first, fairly and properly dividing his 
worldly goods amongst his descendants; and Phemie went to live 
with her son-in-law the minister. John came to London, leaving 
his Glasgow business to a younger brother. Here he has ever 
since flourished ; is a wealthy ship-owner, an influential director 
in more than one company, wears civic honours, and reposes at 
night—oh, that the ghost of his father could see it !—on a china- 
posted bedstead. 





CONNEXION OF RELIGION WITH RATIONAL LIBERTY. 


En ist the interests of stern morality and religious enthusiasm 
in the cause of political liberty, as in the time of the old Puritans, 
and it will be irresistible; but the Jacobins played the whole game 
of religion, and morals, and domestic happiness, into the hands of 
the aristocrats. Thank God that they did so! England was 
saved from civil war by their enormous, their providential blunder- 


ing. —~Coleridge. 
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HEAVING THE LEAD, AND HEAVING THE LOG. 


** To heave the lead the seaman sprung, 
And to the pilot cheerly sung, 
By the deep nine.” 

‘“¢ Heavine the lead’’ and “ heaving the log ’’ are terms often 
used in conversation by nautical men, without the smallest suspi- 
cion that by the generality of people they are imperfectly, or 
probably not at all understood. As we are flattered to believe that 
our navy articles are agreeable to our readers, the information 
they convey being genuine and somewhat exclusive, we shall, from 
time to time, endeavour to explain the meaning of these and other 
terms, and the manner in which the operations to which they apply 
are performed at sea. 

“* Heaving the lead ’’ is the act of sounding the depth of water 
in which the ship floats ; and it is a precaution necessary in narrow 
channels, or in approaching the land; to prevent the vessel’s keel 
coming in contact with the bottom, or ‘‘ running on shore’’ as it 
is called—one of the most dangerous accidents that can befal the 
navigator ; for, independent of the rise and fall of tides, as the 
sea is almost always undulated, more or less, even in fine weather, 
it is to be apprehended that the concussion produced by the frame of 
the vessel striking against the ground would speedily destroy her, 
or, by loosening some of the fastenings of her planks and timbers, 
cause her to leak ; and such a mishap always renders it necessary 
to examine and repair the damage before it is considered prudent 
to prosecute a voyage or a cruise, and is, therefore, to say the least 
of it, a cause of considerable expense. 

There are two operations of sounding the depth very different in 
practice—the one called ‘‘ heaving the lead,’’ the other “ striking 
soundings.’’ The first is adopted when the water is not deeper 
than eighteen or twenty fathoms, such being the extreme length of 
the hand lead-line, which is. attached to a plummet about eight 
pounds weight, of an oblong conical shape, being the apparatus 
used for the purpose. The line has peculiar marks; and the 
perfect knowJedge of these, and the ability to perform the opera- 
tion called ‘‘ heaving the lead,’’ is considered one of the tests of 
seamanship. As the depth of water is reckoned by fathoms—each 
fathom being six feet—the line is marked in divisions thus :—At 
two and at three fathoms a strip of black leather, at five white *, 
at seven red, at ten and thirteen black, at fifteen white, and at 
seventeen fathoms red. These marks are by no means the best that 
could be designed, neither do they enable the leadsman to ascertain 
the depth of water with the greatest facility, particularly in the 
dark ; nevertheless they are the same as have always been used, 
and will probably continue to the end of the chapter. 

In ships of war two men are generally called to the lead, one on 
each side, when in shoal water, to cast alternately. The person on 
the weather side has, however, the greatest facility, being placed 
with his feet resting on the extremity of the chains +, his upper 
body projecting over clear of the vessel’s side, and bearing upon a 
breast-rope, which is slung under his arms. Supposing him to be 
on the starboard side, he heaves the lead with his right hand, using 
his left to hold a coil of the line, which he loosens as the plummet 
sinks. It is immaterial, however, to the well-practised seaman 
which axm he uses, for he.is taught to heave with the left as well 
as the right hand, as this would be required of him if placed on 
the other side. 

Taking a peculiar turn round his hand and thumb with the lead- 
line at about six feet from the plummet, the operator swings it 
back and fore longitudinally, until the lead has acquired sufficient 
velocity to enable him to turn it completely round once or twice 
centrifugally. He then pitches it forward with more or less force, 
dependent upon the speed of the ship and depth of water, so as to 





The white and red marks are strips of bunting, a woollen substance of 
which the signal-flags are made. 

+ The “ chains” is a small platform attached along the side of the ship, 
formed by planks placed to bear off the chain-plates to which the lower 
extremities of the shrouds are attached. By this means a greater spread is 
obtained for the rigging, which is also prevented from coming in contact 
with the hammocks. 





be able to plumb precisely perpendicular under his feet, when the 
vessel has arrived over that spot whereon he stands. Having ascer- 
tained where the line cuts the surface of the water, when this is 
the case, he makes known the depth to the pilot by a peculiar 
song ; and seamen pride themselves greatly upon the style in which 
they proclaim the soundings. If the line cuts at any of the marked 
divisions, the leadsman chaunts, by the mark five, or seven, or 
ten, or thirteen, as the case may be. If he estimates the depth at 
any particular fathom between these marks, then he calls, ‘‘ by the 
deep”? six, or eight, or nine, &c. If he considers it a half fathom, 
then he chaunts, “ and a half five,” or six, or seven, &c.; and if 
three-quarters, then he calls, ‘‘ quarter less’’ seven, &c. ; meaning, 
that the depth is six fathoms and three-quarters, or one-quarter 
less than the mark next above water. 

Whilst chaunting the song he draws in the line, and makes 
ready for another throw, or cast, as it is called; the intervals 
between the casts, and the measure of his chaunt, depend upon 
the nature of the navigation. Should the water shoal very sud- 
denly in tending to windward through a narrow channel, if the 
depth denotes that it is time to tack, he calls out sharply, cutting 
his song short ; and the ‘‘ watchful pilot ’’ often overlooks him, to 
make sure that he handles the apparatus effectually and proclaims 
correctly. Inrunning along shore, when the soundings do not 
vary much, the leadsmen takes his casts more leisurely, prolonging 
his song ; and this—the only case in which anything approaching 
to the ‘* yeo heave yeoing,”’ so general in merchant vessels, is 
permitted in ships of war—has a very pleasing effect. 

Mariners reared as apprentices in the coal trade and coasting 
generally are considered the most expert “ leadsmen.’’ They are 
initiated very early, for the nature of the navigation between the 
northern ports and the Thames, the numerous guts and intricate 
channels through which vessels thread their way, often in dark 
nights beset with strong tides and eddies; all this makes it impera- 
tive to keep the lead constantly going, as the surest guide in aid 
of their experience—for these vessels have no pilots; and it is by 
‘heaving the lead” that the persons in charge of them are 
enabled— 

«« Through snares of death, the reeling bark to guide, 
When midnight shades involve the raging tide.” 


The reader will perceive that the operation respecting which he 
has doubtless heard a good deal, is, after all, a performance very 
greatly dependent for its correctness upon the skill and judgment 
of the operator. It is wonderful that some better mode of marking 
the line has not been adopted, or that at least every fathom has 
not some particular mark by which it can be readily distinguished. 
So it is, however, as described above ; and we have never heard 
that even the attempt to improve it has been suggested, further 
than placing a blue mark at thirteen, which has been done in some 
ships of war. 

Sounding in deep water is a very different affair : it is performed 
with a stronger and longer line, attached to a plummet weighing 
twenty-five or thirty pounds. This operation is necessary when 
ships approach the land efter a voyage, and when, probably owing 
to the haziness of the weather, the opportunity for getting an 
observation of the sun or the planets has not occurred for several 
days. The ‘‘ deep sea-lead,”’ being the same shape as the hand- 
lead, is armed (as it is called) with a piece of tallow stuck in a 
hole in the bottom of the plummet ; and when this strikes the ground, 
sand, or mud, or shells, or whatever may be the nature of the bot- 
tom, adheres to it, and thus becomes known to the navigator. The 
sea’s bottom is indented, like the earth, into mountains, valleys, 
and table-lands, of varying extent, and the labours of nautical sur-- 
veyors have produced charts, whereon these alternations are pretty 
correctly described. To ascertain the depth and nature of the 
bottom is therefore an excellent guide as to the ship’s position. 
The deep sea-line is marked, with knots at every ten fathoms, 
commencing at twenty fathoms, denoted by two knots, thirty by 
three, and so on; between each of these is a single knot, and by 
means of these divisions, the depth is known when the water-line 
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cuts a mark, or the distance from the mark estimated by the 
operator, as in the case of ‘‘ heaving the lead.” 

When a ship is running on her course, and it is deemed neces- 
sary to try for soundings, in order to cause as little delay as 
possible, the plummet is taken far forward, and men being 
stationed along outside the vessel, with portions of the line coiled 
in their hands, a quartermaster, or frequently the master himself, 
takes post upon the weather quarter; the ship is then brought 
to the wind, or one of the sails thrown aback, so as to impede her 
progress, and orders given to ‘‘ heave,’’ on which the ‘‘ deep sea- 
lead” is pitched into the water, clear of the ship. The persons 
stationed along throw the line, and after it, calling ‘‘ watch’’ succes- 
sively as the ship passes the spot, until the plummet is perpendicular 
under the master, when, if it rests upon the ground, he gathers in 
the slack, and raises it once or twice, so as to make sure that he 
“strikes soundings ;” and having exercised his judgment, in 
allowing for any obliquity from the perpendicular, caused by the 
ship’s drift, the depth of water, as well as the nature of the soil 
below, ascertained by the precaution we have described, is noted on 
the log-board. When it happens that soundings cannot be struck, 
the attempt is sometimes renewed with more line, or delayed until 
the ship has run further or her course. The arming is sliced off 
and placed in the binnacle; and by comparing this with the 
soundings and nature of the ground described in the chart, and the 
ship’s presumed position by the reckoning, a pretty correct 
approximation to her true place may be arrived at. 

So much for ‘‘ heaving the lead.” It remains to explain the 
operation of “heaving the log.” 

This is performed, in order to measure the progress that the 
ship makes in sailing on any particular course denoted by the 
compass, and the nature of the process may be conceived, by 
supposing a person travelling along a road, to drop a stone, having 
a string attached to it, and to walk forwards, veering away the 
line from a reel, and keeping it just so tight as not to drag the 
stone after him. By measuring the extent reeled off in half-a- 
minute of time, and multiplying the same by 120, he arrives at the 
distance gone over in an hour, always supposing that he does not 
vary his pace, but walks steadily forward. Heaving the log is 
precisely on this principle, the apparatus consisting of a piéce of 
wood of a triangular form, or rather the quadrant of a circle of 
about seven inches diameter, the outside edge of which is loaded 
with a strip of lead so as to make it swim upright, having its apex 
level with the sea, the weight being calculated to immerse it to 
that extent, and no more. To a hole in each corner a piece of line 
is attached, and the three legs being knotted together at about a 
foot from the board, the log-line is fastened thereto. In fact, it 
is slung somewhat on the principle of a boy's kite, and intended to 
present its surface to the stern and draw the line off the reel, 
without altering its own position by towing or dragging after the 
vessel. In order that it may be hauled in with the greater facility, 
one of the three legs is not tied to the corner, but pegged in a 
hole ; and as this leg is purposely left somewhat shorter than the 
other two, a check of the line serves to withdraw the peg, and allow 
the log to be pulled back on its edge, affording of course but 
slight resistance, compared to what it would do but for this con- 
trivance. 

The line is carefully and frequently measured by the master. 
About thirty feet next the log being allowed for stray line, in order 
to carry it clear of the ship; but this may be more or less according 
to taste. From the spot where the stray-line ends, and where a 
rag is inserted in the strands, divisions of forty-seven feet are 
precisely measured and marked, one, two, three, &c. up to fifteen, 
that being the greatest speed a sailing vessel has ever been known 
to arrive at. These divisions represent the nautical mile, or knot 
as it is called at sea*, and they are calculated to correspond with a 





* The nautical mile differs from the common mile, the last being to the 
first as 21,600 is to 24,869. In fact, the nautical mile is about 6079 feet ; and 
it is arrived at by the following formula:—The circumference of the earth 
is estimated at about 24,869 miles, and divided into circles of 360 degrees, the 
nautical mile is one-sixtieth of a degree of a great circle of the earth; or, 
more commonly speaking, one minute of such great circle, 





half-minute glass, the sand in which runs just twenty-eight seconds, 
two seconds being allowed for turning and stopping. The number 
of knots drawn out during the time the sand is running is therefore 
the rate at which the ship is sailing. 

Heaving the log takes place every hour in ships of war, and is 
performed by the mate of the watch, assisted by a quartermaster, 
one of the mizen-topmen to hold the reel, and another to recover 
the log. In merchant-vessels, the person in charge of the watch 
effects the business generally every two hours with any help he 
can obtain. 

The master’s-mate having made known his intention to heave 
the log, fixes the peg already described sufficiently tight to insure 
the resistance of the surface until the line is checked ; and having 
ascertained that the quartermaster has the half-minute glass ready, 
he coils up a portion of the stray line in his hand, and “ heaves 
the log” clear of the ship over the lee-quarter, the person holding the 
reel, which revolves on a spindle, so as to let it turn freely. When 
the mark at the end of the stray line passes through his hand, he 
calls “turn,” on which the glass is immediately reversed ; and 
when the sand has run out, the quartermaster calls “ séop,’” when 
the mate ascertains the quantity reeled off, and whether it be pre- 
cisely at the end of a division or between, calling it five, six, or 
seven, or a half, or a quarter, or three quarters, as the case may be. 
The half divisions of the log, like the deep sea lead-line, are 
denoted by a single knot. 

The act of stopping the log generally withdraws the peg ; if not, 
it must be jerked until that is accomplished : if too tightly inserted, 
and the ship is sailing fast, it is probable that the line will give 
way, for the resistance which even the small surface of the log 
presents is considerable. The precise mode of performance is 
only to be acquired by practice. In stormy or hazy weather, when 
observations cannot be obtained, the correctness of the ship’s 
reckoning will greatly depend on the judgment and proficiency of 
the person who performs thisduty. The rate is always reported 
to the lieutenant of the watch, and he again exercises his discrimi- 
nation as to whether the ship has been sailing at the same speed 
during the whole of the preceding hour as at the moment when the 
log was hove. Increase or decrease of wind, or of sail, or any 
deviation of the course, will produce alteration; therefore, in 
ordering the rate to be marked on the log-board, he takes these 
things into account. 

Although it appears impossible to produce any instrument 
capable of the first operation we have described, and ‘‘ heaving the 
lead ’’ must still continue to be a manual performance best effected 
in the present mode, and only to be improved by substituting some 
better arrangements of marks, many persons have employed them- 
selves in devising machines for ascertaining soundings at great 
depth, and also for measuring the ship’s progress through the 
water. 

There are two or three sorts of sounding machines, of greater or 
less pretension, the principle on which they perform being, that 
the resistance of the water during the plummet’s descent, acting 
upon spiral fins, turns a spindle, which communicates with racked 
wheels and pinions, so arranged as to describe upon an index the 
number of revolutions made, by which the depth is calculated, 
The action is suspended by the shock disengaging a catch, when 
the machine strikes the ground.. Much ingenuity has been 
displayed to effect this, which in fact does not appear very difficult 
of accomplishment; but the great objection to complicated 
machinery at sea is its liability to get-out of repair, the impossi- 
bility of remedying the mishap with the means on board, and the 
difficulty of instructing seamen in the careful management of these 
things. Therefore, although sounding machines are supplied to 
all vessels of war, should the commander so require, they are 
seldom or never implicitly trusted to, and it is still considered 
desirable, when absolutely necessary to sound, to resort to the old 
plan. 

It appears that greater difficulty exists respecting a self-acting 
log than a sounding machine, which may be caused by the neces- 
sity for the apparatus working -at some distance from the ship, 
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clear of the wake or the dead-water, which would give a false 
datum. Towing a machine having a spindle with spiral fins, so 
arranged, by means of cranks and wheels, as to direct an index, is 
certainly feasible and accomplishable, for the spindle would be 
revolved and set the whole in motion quickly or slowly, in exact 
proportion to the ship’s speed. We have never seen these at work, 
but apprehend that the reason why so few instruments made 
with this view have been adopted, is the liability to damage, not 
only from catching every floating substance, but from fishes of 
prey, which have been attracted to and actually seized upon them, 
and also that such a thing would impede the ship’s progress. Still 
we think both these latter measures are to be accomplished, the 
principles to keep in view being strength, simplicity, and means 
that shall, under all circumstances, insure correctness. 


described as acting in concert with the faithless queen, in pursuing 
the measures calculated to establish the duke’s authority, and 
advising with him on the difficulties in which he was involved. 
Such a course would naturally be ascribed to the influence of an 
unworthy and debasing ambition, did not her conduct after her 
husband’s death fully exculpate her from such an imputation. 
Love alone for a man, whom, however unworthy, she could not 
survive, actuated the pure mind of Valentia. 

The death of a beloved child was seized on by the partisans of 
the Duke of Burgundy as another occasion of slandering this 
unfortunate princess. They spread a report that it was caused 
by eating a poisoned apple, prepared by the duchess, with the 
purpose of destroying the dauphin. Her distress was aggravated 
tenfold, since her husband himself pretended to give some credence 
to the calumny, and obliged her to retire to Neufchatel. Her 
presence was perhaps a check upon the unbridled course of licen- 
ti which ‘he pursued, but her counsels were soon found 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


VALENTIA, DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. 

Varenti1A, Duchess of Orleans, was the daughter of Galeas 
Visconti, Duke of Milan, and Isabella, daughter of John, King of 
France. The noble dowry which her father, one of the richest 
and most politic princes of the day, was enabled to bestow upon 
her, comprising the rich county of Asti and a considerable sum in 
ready money, led the Duke of Touraine, brother to Charles VI., 
to cast his eyes upon his cousin the wealthy heiress, as a fitting 
match for one of ‘ the children of France.’”’? His proposals were 
favourably received by Galeas, and the marriage was celebrated 
with much pomp and magnificence in the year 1389, when 
Valentia was in the 19th year of her age. 

Her husband, who, in 1393, exchanged the lands and title of 
Touraine for those of Orleans, was a gay and thoughtless young 
gallant. Skilled in the exercises and accomplishments of a soldier 
and a gentleman, he soon inspired the heart of his young wife 
with a deep and ardent love, which death alone extinguished ; but 
which, alas! he did not return, and which he insulted by manifold 
infidelities. 

The illness of the king, which first occurred in 1393, and which 
took the form of a periodical insanity, attended with dreadful 
paroxysms, threw the kingdom into great disorder. The king’s 
uncles and brother exercised the royal power, each attempting to 
overbear the other, and, while seeking their own advantage, 
paid very little attention to the public safety. Orleans was 
even more than suspected of taking advantage of his brother’s 
condition to carry on a successful intrigue with his queen. His 
ill-judged and overbearing ambition also involved him in a violent 
dispute with the Duke of Burgundy, which threatened to overturn 
even the little authority possessed by the government, and was 
oniy terminated by his own violent death. 

Whilst Isabella of Bavaria abandoned her unfortunate husband 
for the society of his brother, Valentia supplied the place by the 
side of the suffering king, which should have been filled by his 
wife. Her gentle cares charmed away his sorrows, and her pre- 
sence alone could calm his agitated spirits; in her conversation 
alone could Charles regain tranquillity : no wonder then that he 
distinguished her by the fond appellation of his dearest sister, 
sa seur chérie; and when on more than one occasion, stung by the 
calumnies that were heaped upon her, she retired from the court, 
he used the warmest entreaties to prevail on her to return. The 
Parisians, who were exasperated at the oppressions the country 
suffered under the rule of the Duke of Orleans and the king’s 
uncles, and to whom Orleans was particularly obnoxious, took 
advantage of the intimacy between the king and the duchess to 
accuse her of witchcraft, and it was currently reported that she 
had studied magic in Italy, and had cast her spells upon the king, 
the better to secure her husband’s influence and authority. She 
was even accused of having administered poison to the king, and 
by that means produced the fits of insanity by which he was 
afflicted, although it was well known that his malady originated 
in a nervous affection, brought on by over fatigue and a sudden 
alarm. Without doubt Valentia used all her influence to support 
her husband against the faction of the Duke of Burgundy, who 
was adored by the Parisians, and was bitterly opposed to Orleans, 
but all her magic lay in the charms of a mind inaccessible to 
malice or revenge. 

Although the infidelities of her husband occasioned her exquisite 
suffering, yet she is never represented by contemporary writers as 
permitting jealousy to get the mastery; on the contrary, she is 





necessary to him, and she again returned to court. 

The career of the Duke of Orleans was now drawing to a close. 
Not content with publicly boasting of debaucheries he had really 
committed, he laid claim to a disgraceful distinction to which he 
had no pretensions, and paid for his vain-glorious folly with his 
life. After a solemn reconcilement with the Duke of Burgundy, 
he again kindled the flames of discord, by an unfounded vaunt re- 
flecting on the character of his rival’s young duchess. He fell a 
victim to the anger of the insulted husband, who caused him to be 
assassinated in the streets of Paris, in the latter part of the year 
1407. The Duchess of Orleans was at Chateau -Thierry when she 
received the news of her husband’s murder. Her first step was 
to remove her children to an asylum, where they might be secure 
from any attempts against them by the powerful faction who had 
been bold enough to commit such a daring action. She removed 
them to Blois, and immediately set out herself for Paris. She 
traversed the streets of that city, followed by a long train of women 
clothed in the deepest mourning, and, throwing herself at the feet 
of the king, demanded justice. The feeble sovereign promised, 
with sincere emotion, that it should not be denied her; but the 
queen, whose interests were no longer the same with those of the 
grief-laden widow, obliged her to leave the court. Valentia retired 
to Blois, to her children, and from thence continued to send forth 
her cry for justice; she even presented a second time to the eyes 
of the Parisians the spectacle of her procession of woe, and again 
reiterated her mournful petitions, but in vain. The power of the 
house of Orleans no longer rivalled that of its proud enemy; and 
the king, however willing to listen to the demands of justice, was 
not his own master. 

The spirit of Valentia gave way, when she found all her efforts 
of no avail; overwhelmed with grief at beholding the impunity 
with which so great a crime was suffered to pass ; tortured by the 
triumph of the guilty, and sorrowing deeply for the death of a 
husband, whom, notwithstanding all her wrongs, she had never 
ceased to love, she sank into a state of despair, which she felt she 
could not survive. She called her children around her ; and among 
the rest, she sent for Dunois, ‘‘ the bastard of Orleans” (the son 
of the deceased duke and Mariette d’Enghien), then a child of six 
years old, and consequently born after her own marriage ; a singu- 
lar instance of her affectionate fidelity to her husband. She would 
not forsake anything that had been his, even though the sight 
awakened her most painful remembrances. Valentia addressed 
them, exhorting them to uphold the glory of their house, and never 
to cease from pursuing the murderer of their father. Dunois, 
young as he was, gave tokens of the spirit by which he was after- 
wards so distinguished, and replied with more earnestness than 
the others. ‘‘ Alas!’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘I have been defrauded, 
for J ought to have been his mother.”’ 

This princess died in 1408, at the age of thirty-eight years. In 
the midst of a profligate court, surrounded by scenes exhibiting 
all the excesses caused by the indulgence of unbridled passions, 
she ever preserved the purity of her manners, displaying the mildes 
virtues and the noblest mind. During her widowhood she adopted 
a device which is worth preserving, from its touching simplicity: 

Rien ne m’est plus, 
Plus ne m’est rien.+ 


The hereditary rights of Valentia over the Milanese were after- 
wards the occasion of the wars prosecuted in Italy by Louis XI. 
and Francis I., both of whom were her grandchildren. 





* It is almost impossible to translate these words, at the same time pre- 
serving the point of the original. The meaning is, ‘‘ Since I have lost my 
all, nothing now remains for me.” 
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REMINISCENCES OF A WITTY LADY. 


A woman had better be born with no more brains than a goose, 
than be heiress to that dangerous possession—wit. In the former 
case she is sure, soon or late, to find some honest gander for her 
mate, and, perhaps, some good uncle or aunt to make his or her 
will in her favour; but in the latter she is destined to die an old 
maid, and cut herself out of the good graces of all her friends and 
relations, by the sharpness of her tongue. 

Having suffered all my life from the ill effects of this mischievous 
propensity, I would, from motives of pure philanthropy to the 
rising generation, entreat—advise—admonish and implore all guar- 
dians of the young of my own sex, mothers, sunts, and governesses, 
to check, crush, and exterminate all tendency to mimicry, satire, 
repartee, sauciness, smartness, quickness; in short, all lively sallies 
that may grow up to form what is usually termed a witty woman. 
Let their young charges be dunces—the veriest pieces of affectation 
that ever minced steps at a dancing-master’s ball. Let them be 
pedants—stuff their poor brains with astronomy, geology, concho- 
logy, entomology,—but let them not be wits—and, above all, do 
not let them imagine themselves possessed, in any way, of this 
most offensive weapon, for, ten to one, they will make fools of 
themselves through life. 

While I was yet in my cradle, my mother discovered an unusual 
fone about me, and a love of the ridiculous, which made me 

ugh ten times more than any of her other children had done at 
the same age ; nay, she even attributed a certain comical cast that 
was perceptible in one eye during my childhood, to the droll way in 
which I used to squint up at nurse’s high-crowned cap, which was 
at least half-a-foot higher than that of any old dame in the village. 
I always thought it was turning that eye in an oblique direction to 
watch the movements of the pap-spoca, which, I shrewdly suspect, 
oftener visited the old woman’s lips, than the open mouth of her 
hungry, squalling nursling. 

By the time I was three years old I was the veriest imp of 
mischief that ever lived ; unfortunately, my freaks were laughed 
at, all my smart speeches duly repeated by a fond and foolish 
mother, and when I deserved to be whipped, I was forgiven on the 
score that I was so clever and such a wit. Now I verily believe 
half what is called wit in a child is folly, and if timely discouraged, 
the world would be spared much trouble in chastising, mortifying, 
and disinheriting grown-up culprits of this description. 

At four or five I could mimic the voice, tone, gait, and manner 
of every one I saw—even a comical face in a picture-book was a 
study for me, and once I amused myself at a lady’s house, where 
my mother had left me to spend the day, by moulding my little face 
into an exact resemblance of the brass lion’s head on the handle 
of the bell-pull, to the great amusement of allthecompany. For 
one frolic I got a sound box on my ear from my father—(it is a 
source of regret to me I have so few of those valuable salutations 
to record). 

Our landlord was a stiff old major, who wore a single-breasted 
coat, flapped waistcoat, a three-cocked hat, and a big curled wig. 
At his quarterly visitations not a syllable must be spoken, but, 
ranged on our four-legged mahogany stools, my sisters and myself 
must sit as mute as mice, not a giggle must be heard, not a whisper, 
while politics (I remember it was Pitt and Fox time) were discussed 
between my father and the old major. 

Oh, it was dulness of the most refined order to keep our tongues 
still, our hands in our lap, and our ears open. 

I had soméhow managed to secrete the clean-picked drum-stick 
of a goose from the dinner table, one Michaelmas-day, to make 
what we called an apple-scoop. Well, I looked at my dry bone, 
and I glanced at the wig. The major was in the act of describing 
a chevaux-de-frise—I thought what an admirable one I could make 
of his wig. Unseen, unheard, I cracked my bone into a hundred 
splinters, and, favoured in my retreat from the circle by my quietly 
mischievous companions, I succeeded in sticking the wig as full of 
the white shivers of the goose-bone as I have since seen a sponge- 
eake soaked in wine and custard, (called a hedgehog,) stuck full of 
blanched almonds. * 

Imagine the grave, withered, crab-apple face of the major, and 
then think of the wig and its adornments—he wore, besides, a 
pig-tail coming from beneath the wig. I was just putting the coup- 
de-grace to his appearance, by fastening a long bit of rag to the 
end of this appendage—it was too much for the risible organs of 





my sisters—a universal burst of laughter took place—it was like 
the bursting of a long-pent-up volcano—it rolled on in spite of 
the awful frown of my father and the agitated look of the poor 
major, who was only partly unconscious of the ridiculous figure 





he cut. I shall never forget the scene, or the suppressed expression 
of mirth that gleamed and twinkled in my poor father’s eyes, as 
he assisted to re-compose the ruffled wig, (no easy matter,) and, in 
a thundering voice, demanded who had played the trick. 

“IT was only making a chevaux-de-frise,” I said, trying to laugh. 

A thundering box on the ear sent me reeling to the further end 
of the room; given, I verily believe, more out of respect to the 
feelings of the offended major, than from genuine displeasure 
against the culprit—but it would not do—the dignity of the old 
soldier was mortally wounded ; he never entered the house again, 
to the great mortification of my mother, who counted his few 
formal visits a great honour, and was wont to boast of the major 
as one of her grand acquaintance. 

My next freak was a more fatal one to my own interests, as, by 
an unlucky speech, I made an implacable enemy of a maiden aunt 
who occasionally visited our house ; sometimes in company with a 
younger sister. Aunt Martha seldom inflicted her society on us 
for less than a month at a time, to the infinite regret of every 
sag of the household, from the tom-cat up to my honoured 

father. 

Aunt Martha was a tall, lean, sour-faced woman of thirty-two ; 
her nose had a sort of pinch at the top, which was very red, and 
her cheeks were somewhat of the colour of a red cabbage, only 
wrinkled a little more after the manner of a savoy-leaf ; moreover, 
to complete the pleasantness of her physiognomy, she wore what 
was then in fashion, a cropped head, called a ‘‘ Brutus; ’’ no won- 
der that I should draw an unfavourable comparison between her 
young, pretty, good-natured, lively sister and herself—the latter I 
called my pretty aunt, by way of distinction. 

One day a coach’ stopped at the door—one of my aunts was 
expected—I eagerly ran to peep through the banisters of the hall 
stairs, half-dressed as I was, and in no very low tone asked if it 
were ‘my pretty aunt or my ugly aunt that had come?” A 
withering glance from Aunt Martha, as she hastily brushed past me 
on the staircase, proved she had heard the question ; she curled up 
her little red nose, and looked ten times uglier than ever. She 
never forgot nor forgave the insult—nay, she carried it to her grave, 
for in her last will and testament the unlucky speech was recorded 
against me, as a sufficient reason for cutting me out of her will. 
Younger sisters and brothers, tom-cats, parrots, and cousins to the 
eighth remove, being sharers of her wealth, to the exclusion of poor 
me, though I had been scolded, starved, and lectured into obedience 
to her auntly authority, till she had not outwardly a more dutiful 
niece in the whole list of brother’s and sister’s brats than myself. 

Experience should have taught me wisdom, but a very small 
portion of that valuable acquirement fell to my share. 

It was my misfortune to be the god-daughter of a proud, mean, 
vain old woman, some very, very distant relation of my father’s, 
who graciously condescended to bestow upon me her own beautiful 
name, ‘‘ Deborah Anne,’’—horrible compound !—and when I had 
attained the mature age of sixteen, she benevolently signified her 
intention of taking me by the hand, and introducing me into com- 
pany. In other words, I was to be her companion, alias, white 
slave, and if, on the supposition that I might in time become her 
heiress, I had the good fortune to marry some wretched old bache- 
lor, ancient widower, or sickly dandy of family, I was to bless for 
ever the goodness and generosity of Mrs. Deborah Anne Pike. 

In the mean time, till such eligible connexion could be formed, 
I must favour, flatter, and attend to the whims and caprices of 
my patroness and worthy godmama; fill the important place of 
ladies’ maid and milliner, butler, and housekeeper, amuse morning 
visitors, play the amiable to evening ones, play backgammon till 
my head was bewildered by the rattling of the dice-box, or pursue 
the monotonous draughtsmen across the board, till the white chickens 
looked black and the black white ; and, of a rainy day, play billiards 
or bagatelle. ' 

Our mornings were passed in solitary dulness, till the carriage 
was at the door to take us our daily round of calls on people as 
dull as ourselves ; from five till six the business of the toilet occu- 
pied our time, and I was expected to attend to admire a face that 
even rouge could not improve, and a figure that resembled two 
boards bound together. 

“ Hum—ha—how do you like me now, Miss, that I have 
beautified a little ?’’ was generally the closing speech, as she cast 
a satisfied glance at her withered charms in the old japanned 
dressing-glass. 

Once I gave mortal offence by carelessly replying to ‘‘ How do 
I look now?’ ‘* Much as you generally do, madam.” 

The first month was intolerable. In it I had given offence to 





one old beau and two danglers, and expressed my intention of 
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pleasing myself in the, choice of a husband—a glaring piece of 
folly and ridiculous assertion of my independence that could not 
be tolerated. The next—but happily my tongue for once did me a 
worthy service, and set me free from my worse than Egyptian 
bondage before the second month was out. 

The old lady used to pester me to admire the beauty of a faded 
green stuffed parrot that stood in an old-fashioned hideous case, 
among Chinese Mandarins, cups and saucers of old Dresden china, 
and other odd knick-knacks that filled up an ancient Dutch cabinet. 

One day I unluckily was tempted to say, ‘‘I suppose, madam, 
you starved the parrot whilst it was alive, and stuffed it after it 
was dead.’’ I said it playfully and in joke, but an awful clow 
gathered on the offended lady’s brow-—silence dfora t; 
then came a torrent of rebukes, and reproaches, and invectives. 
I apologized—it was only said in joke. Joke!—to joke with a person 
of her wealth—her dignity—and I a poor country curate’s daugh- 
ter, that she had taken from obscurity and beggary to make 
something of. This was too much—the pride of all my race rose 
up to my aid, and I retorted. The carriage was ordered to the 
door, and the old woman flung into it, commanding me to go to 
my room and pack my trunk. Next morning I was duly installed 
on the outside place of the mail—and—the right owners got me by 
six the same evening. The same mail brought a letter, the essence 
of spite, from my amiable relative, which, after dwelling on the hein- 
ousness of my enormities, concluded with these emphatic words : 

‘* Miss was too independent and too great a wir for her station; 
humility had become the daughter of a poor curate better, and 
might have been rewarded with not less than £3,000.”’ 

I lost the chance of this fine fortune, but I did not lose my 
detestable name, for the infliction of which I was never remune- 
rated, but I gained what was inexpressibly dearer to me than ever 
it had been before—my liberty. Nay, even to this hour, though 
something old, and poor, and single withal, I cannot help congra- 
tulating myself on my miraculous escape, convinced, as I am, 
that had I remained the abject dependant of my rich relative, I 
should have been left, after a life of slavery, with no better recom- 
pense than a broken spirit and an empty purse ; the too frequent 
reward of arich old woman’s companion. 

I was a little tamed for a while after I came home, but by degrees 
all my old propensities returned, and I now became worse than 
ever. I quizzed all my acquaintance, laughed at the old beaux and 
bachelors of our village, teased the young ones, ridiculed my 
female friends, with the exception of one or two whom I made my 
companions: these aped my fashions and manners, and repeated all 
my sayings. In short, I considered myself as a star among them. 

So sharp was my wit at last that few dared enter the lists to 
answer me, and if I happened to be in one of my 5brid/ian¢ humours 
no one was safe from my raillery. I could not endure to pass by 
an opportunity of displaying my talent—friend or foe, young or 
old, were alike exposed to my sarcasm. 

IT had nick-names for all my acquaintance, and prided myself on 
their significance, though now I think the practice is vulgar, illi- 
beral, and foolish to a degree, besides being excessively ill-natured, 
In more than one instance I had the mortification of finding these 
names had reached the ears of the only persons they were not 
intended for, and that they gave much offence. 

The surgeon and apothecary of our village, a huge bachelor with 
large unmeaning glassy eyes, and whiskers of no common size, with 
an extensive practice, a new white stuccoed dwelling, with vinery 
and green-house at the end of the village, a stud of horses, and a 
kennel full of wretched cur dogs, was held in great esteem by the 
single ladies of the neighbourhood and their mamas, who did 
not fail to say the doctor would be a good catch for some one. 

For some time the doctor was looked upon almost as my declared 
lover, but I happened to hear that he should say, if I had come in 
for my share of Aunt Martha’s legacy, or had been the certain 
heiress of Mrs. D. A. Pike, he might have been induced to offer his 
hand, his house, his vinery, his horses and dogs to me, for I was very 
clever and a dashing sort of a girl, though, ’pon honour, rather too 
sharp for him. I was incensed at his mercenary conduct, and re- 
solved to revenge myself in some way. As to my mother, she 
excused his foible and hoped for the best; and my sisters still 
thought something might yet be done to bring him on, if I would 
but be a little meek, and not tease his dogs, and talk very affection- 
ately of my rich godmother. 

But the doctor's dogs were my aversion, a set of wretched living 
skeletons, that followed yelping at his heels, scratching and whin- 
ing at his patients’ doors like fiends of ill omen. 

The oft-repeated proverb of “ love me love my dog,’’ which he 
never failed to repeat with a tender squeeze of my hand and a 











languishing stare, failed to win my admiration. One might have 
managed to tolerate one dog, but the doctor had six, though to be 
sure the whole half-dozen would not have made one respectable- 
sized lady’s spaniel. I called these miserable beasts the doctor’s 
patients—himself, the ‘‘ man of pills,” and the ‘‘ gooseberry-eyed 
monster,’’ while his assistant, the elegant, dandified Mr. C " 
was the ‘‘ stork’’—he was six feet three inches, and slender to a 
degree—both were extravagantly proud of their perfections, and, 
though on the fortified side of thirty, the doctor was quite as vain 
as the youthful Adonis his companion. 

It was Valentine’s day. I was resolved to revenge myself for the 
slighting manner in which of late the man of pill had treated me, 
and I dashed off a caricature, in which my quondam admirer, with 
huge bear’s whiskers, and eyes as big as saucers, was in the act of 
drawing an old woman’s tooth ; his huge frame ridiculously con- 
trasted with a crowd of haif-starved—not patients—but puppies of 
all sorts and sizes. Over the surgery door in legible characters was 
written TEETH DISTRACTED HERE. The centre figure was an 
admirable likeness of Mr. C. mounted on a stork’s legs, and with 
a bird’s head; on the di/? were inscribed pills, draughts, pow- 
ders, &c., with an enormous sum-total added up. The resemblances 
were excellent; in spite of the incongruous appearance of the 
unhappy doctor and his assistant, every one that saw the group 
recognised the originals with shouts of laughter. 

“Oh do let them have it,” ‘‘ Pray send it, they will never find 
out,” ‘* It is so clever they can’t suspect,” cried several of my best 
friends ; and go it did, to be returned, not by the postman, but by 
the dignified, offended object of my satire. 

One of my treacherous bosom friends had betrayed me, for the 
sake of ingratiating herself in the doctor's favour. I was mortified, 
vexed, ashamed ; forced to apologize; but all to no purpose. As 
I grew meek, the doctor grew more spiteful, and ended with tell- 
ing me I should soon become an ill-natured, satirical, sour old 
maid. I lost my admirer, and had the mortification of seeing my 
treacherous acquaintance become mistress of the stuccoed house, 
vinery, &c., and flaunt past me at church, in a pink satin hat and 
feathers, with the six dogs prancing before and behind her. 

After this adventure, I received an invitation to stay at ~— Hall, 
with the aunt of Sir Charles S—. He was an elegant, sentimental 
young baronet : just recalled from his continental tour, by the death 
of his father. I had been ill, and was a little tamed by my misfor- 
tunes. Sir Charles was interested in me; was delighted with my 
singing, my drawing—I had been making sketches of the Hall, its 
old chapel, and the romantic scenes of his native village. I was 
proud, pleased, gratified at his praise. I began to indulge in visions 
of future bliss, to feel that I was not indifferent to the young baro- 
net; I felt I could love him. Matters were in this train, when 
Sir Charles, one morning, announced his intention of taking his 
aunt and me to a race ball, at ; 

His good aunt presented me with a beautiful gauze and satin 
dress. 1 had never seen myself full-dressed, in such a style. I 
was elated by my good looks. I should appear to advantage in the 
eyes of Sir Charles; my conquest would be complete. Sir Charles 
was a London-bred man. I must lay aside my country manners, 
and show him what I could be. I was all animation and gaiety, 
full of repartee and lively sallies. I did not notice at first that as 
my spirits increased, so in proportion did Sir Charles become 
silent, abstracted, and grave. I rallied him at last, teazed, quizzed ; 
he looked displeased, and said little. I was blind to my danger, 
and when we reached the ball-room, I flirted with the officer to 
whom I was introduced as a partner, with the hope of raising my 
lover's jealousy; but it would not do. I became reckless ; pride 
would not allow me to notice Sir Charles’s coldness and neglect. 
I exerted all my powers of wit to fascinate and charm. I heard 
my words repeated with admiration on all sides ; but one voice alone 
was mute. Sir Charles hated a spirited woman ; a wit or female 
satirist was his detestation ; he admired the soft, the gentle, the 
silent, the unaffected, simple country girl, more than the fashion- 
able bel-esprit. 

Sir Charles never renewed his attentions, but left the Hall soon 
after; I sawhim no more. Disappointed dnd grieved at my folly, 
I left a spot where I had been only too happy to mourn over hopes 
that my unfortunate propensity had blighted. ‘ 

And now, on the verge of fifty, I find myself with a narrow in- 
come, shunned and feared by a limited circle of acquaintance, that 
unfortunate person, a poor satirical old maid. The only reparation 
I can make to society, is by publishing this short memoir, as a 
warning example to my sex, to shun that too common error, a sar- 
castic temper, and flee from the reputation of being ar on 
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FOOD AND DIET. 


Honcer and thirst are sensations common to all sentient 
beings, and those which produce the most marked effects upon 
their actions and habits. They constitute the earliest motives: 
the first to be experienced, they are perhaps the last also, and 
during the whole period of existence are constantly renewed at 
short intervals. Nor do they belong to that class of sensations 
which frequent repetition renders us inattentive to, and almost 
unconscious of; their intensity is seldom diminished by age, but 
continues, in most cases, in full force, even after all other sensa- 
tions are blunted and dimmed by the decay of the organisation. 

Hunger and thirst may be regarded as instincts. The newly- 
born animal needs no instructor to teach it how to satisfy the 
cravings which they occasion, but at once employs its feeble 
powers to procure food; and in every case they act specifically 
upon the individual in the same manner. 

But though these sensations thus unerringly accomplish their 
essential purposes, yet comparatively few persons understand 
what those purposes are, and hence their natural operation is fre- 
quently thwarted by the interference of man, whose habits pervert 
the sensations, and render them incapable of perfectly fulfilling the 
ends for which they are designed. As the principal part of the 
art of dietetics consists in due attention to hunger and thirst, we 
will first state what physiologists have ascertained respecting them. 

The gastric juice, a fluid secreted by the blood-vessels of the 
stomach, is the prime ageat in effecting the digestion of food. It 
has lately been discovered that the quantity and quality of this 
fluid vary greatly even in the same individual, and that these 
variations depend on, and are indicative of, corresponding condi- 
tions of the system ; the quantity being great in proportion to its 
exhaustion and need of restoratives. Now, there is good reason 
to believe that hunger is simply the sensation produced by the 
action of the gastric juice upon the nerves of the inner coat of the 
stomach ;* so that hunger not only calls attention to the necessity 
for food, and impels us to procure it, but, in addition, by its 
various degrees of intensity (arising from the different quantities 
of gastric juice), furnishes an accurate index to the proper quan- 
tity also, becoming less and less powerful as food is taken, and at 
length disappearing, and with it the desire for food. But most 
men regard appetite merely as a means of enjoyment, and wholly 
overlook its more important uses. Hence the numerous devices 
to create artificial appetite, or to prolong a natural one, which 
give rise to many of the most severe diseases with which civilised 
man is afflicted, by causing the habitual consumption of a super- 
abundance of food. 

If the quantity of gastric juice'is proportioned to the need of 
food, as indicated by the feeling of hunger, it is evident that dis- 
regard of that monitor must occasion the frequent oppression of 
the stomach with a mass of which it cannot dispose, and thus 
enfeeble it by over-exertion. ‘Nor is this, though a great, the only 
evil of excess. Suppose the whole of the food digested and assi- 
milated, the reparatory process will, in that case, proceed more 
rapidly than the opposite one, and a plethoric state of the system, 
attended with manifold evils, ensues. This latter consequence, 
however, more seldom attends intemperance than imperfect and 
insufficient nutrition ; for, as the supply of the solvent fluid is not 
adequate to reduce the food to the proper state for passing into the 
other digestive organs, and yet is intimately mixed with its whole 
mass, the food remains in the stomach, sometimes so long as to 
undergo fermentation, by which it is rendered incapable of fur- 
nishing nourishment, besides irritating the alimentary canal, giving 
rise to those vague but highly distressing feelings which are 
grouped together under the name of indigestion. 

While such are the evils of excess, the effects of habitually 
leaving the appetite unsatisfied are still more injurious to health. 
They are the same in kind as those which long-continued total 
abstinence produces,—namely, the diminution and deterioration of 
the blood, with the inevitable consequences of weakening the whole 
body, and through that the mind, stopping the development of 
both in the young, and surely tending to undermine the health 





* We are aware that this explanation of hunger is disputed by some 
physiologists, on the ground that no gastric juice enters the stomach until it 
is excited by the presence of food. But though not actually excreted from, 
there can be little doubt, as Dr. Beaumont states, that it already exists 
secreted in the capillaries ; for, as soon as food is taken into the stomach. 
it is poured forth im great abundance: and surely it may act upon the 
—_— “ — contained in the inconceivably minute tubes by which 


and abridge the life of the adult. Undue abstinence is seldom, in 
this country, voluntarily submitted to; the persons principally 
exposed to it being the poor and the young ; the former, by reason 
of their want of means, or of misapplication and improvident use 
of those which they possess; the latter, by reason of ignorance of 
the laws of the animal economy on the part of those on whom the 
care of children devolves. The plan of youthful training prevalent 
among the higher classes in our own country, is most erroneous : 
it proceeds upon fixed general rules, without reference to individual 
peculiarities or temporary circumstances ; and perhaps its most 
pernicious part is that which relates to diet. 

Children require abundance of nourishing food. Their system 
is one of vast activity, of constant change and of rapid develop- 
ment; a state of things obviously demanding large supplies of 
aliment, and one which satisfactorily accounts for the never-failing 
appetite of the young, so much more vigorous than that of most 
adults. At this period of life, the instincts are unperverted by 
vicious habits, and may be safely trusted to in whatever relates to 
regimen ; and therefore, instead of adhering to a fixed standard as 
to the quantity of food and the times of meals for children, their 
appetite ought to be consulted, and to a great extent complied 
with. By some persons it appears to be assumed that children, 
unless restrained, would eat far more food than is beneficial, and 
hence they make a point of leaving hunger unappeased ; a plan 
rigorously acted upon in many boarding-schools. But for this 
notion there is little reason: on the contrary, the sense of oppres- 
sion and satiety which too much food occasions is so painful, that 
healthy children never voluntarily exceed the proper limit in this 
respect ; the sense of taste, so acute and so much gratified by food 
when hunger exists, becomes dull, and the most grateful nutriment 
loses its agreeableness when the wants of the system are satisfied, 
so that the strongest inducement to take food is removed as soon 
as the necessity for doing so ceases. 

The consequences of the mistake referred to are most lament- 
able. Not only is the physical constitution weakened in every 
part, its development retarded, and its vigour destroyed, but the 
moral constitution also is injured. An habitual feeling of pain and 
want induces a gloomy, selfish state of mind, represses the gene- 
rous and cheerful emotions natural to youth, not unfrequently 
laying the foundation of a sordid and selfish character, while the 
intellect partakes of the stunted and enfeebled condition of the 
body. We have ourselves been informed by persons educated at 
schools where this erroneous plan was pursued, that the children 
were universally addicted to pilfering whatever edible came within 
their reach, being driven to this mean practice by the incessant 
cravings of hunger. Vain, indeed, must be all attempts to edu- 
cate, in the wide and only proper sense of the word, without 
reference to the physical as well as to the mental nature of the 
beings to be educated. 

The rule just laid down as to the quantity of food applies only 
to persons in a state of health, to whom our remarks will through- 
out be confined ; the exceptions are the province of the physician. 
It may be observed, however, that even in disease, appetite is 
generally the safest guide in all that relates to diet, and the en- 
lightened physician always consults its indications with care. 

Food may be regarded as to its relation to the solvent power of 
the stomach—the ease or the difficulty with which it can be reduced 
into its elements, which is called its digestibility; or in relation to 
the similarity or dissimilarity of those elements to the constituents 
“of the living body which it serves for food,—that is to say, as to 

the proportion of matter which it contains fit to become part of 
that body ; and this quality is its nutritiveness. Before we can 
determine whether one species of food is better thar another in 
any case, we must know its qualities in both these respects ; 
digestibility being frequently as important as nutritiveness. 

The properties of the gastric juice vary in every species of 
animal, and even in individuals of the same species, so that diges- 
tibility, according to the definition given above, is a relative, not 
an absolute quality: in other words, food which is easily digested 
by the stomach of one animal may be difficult of digestion in that 
of another. Hence it is useless to lay down rules for universal 
guidance in the choice of the various articles of diet: this is a 
matter in which individual experience alone can, in most cases, 
decide. The following observations, therefore, are general in 
their scope, and fiable to many exceptions. 

Bearing this in mind, it may be stated, as the result of experi- 
ment, that animal and farinaceous food are the most digestible 
kinds of aliment, vegetables and soups requiring a longer time for 





their assimilation ; that the flesh of young animals is more difficult 
of digestion than that of the middle-aged; and that fish is gene- 
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rally indigestible, as also whatever contains much fatty or oily 
matter. 

Whatever facilitates the exposure of the food to the action of § 
the gastric juice is an aid to digestion, and it is on this account 
that mastication is of so much importance. When this process is 
properly performed, the food, before entering the stomach, is 
ground down into a soft pulp, easily separable, and capable of 
being readily mixed with the gastric juice. Solid food ought, 
therefore, to be thoroughly masticated: to neglect of this rule, 
indigestion, with all its train of evils, is frequently to be ascribed. 

The mode in which food is prepared or cooked is of importance, 
chiefly in reference to its effect on digestibility ; and in this respect 
the art of cookery deserves serious attention. It is, of course, 
impossible for us to enter into details on this subject; but we may 
mention, that roasting and stewing are modes of preparing animal 
food far preferable to boiling: meat subjected to the former pro- 
cesses becomes more tender and digestible, and fewer of its 
nutritious and savoury particles are lost, than when boiled. 
Vegetables should generally be boiled, and that thoroughly : 
crude or half-cooked, they are among the most indigestible of 
viands. 

The principal use of condiments is to assist digestion, and for 
this purpose some of them, as salt and vinegar, are of great ser- 
vice ; the former especially is universally sought after, and is 
beneficial in several ways. It enters into the blood, stimulates the 
alimentary canal, prevents the generation of worms, and renders 
food more acceptable to the palate. Vinegar is useful when taken 
with veal and other young meats. Mustard and pepper excite the 
languid stomach and facilitate digestion, but are more required in 
warm than in cold countries. Moderation is highly necessary in 
the use of spices, pickles, and indeed of all condiments. 

The most satisfactory explanation of that quality of food which 
is called nutritiveness is given by the celebrated French physiolo- 
gist, Magendie, according to whose views alimentary substances 
may be divided into three classes :—1. Those composed of azote, 
carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen. 2. Those which contain carbon, 
oxygen, and hydrogen; and 3. Those which consist of the two 
latter elements alone. 

The food of man consists principally of substances comprised in 
the first class, which are the most nutritious, and at the same time 
most digestible, kinds of food,—namely, the flesh of animals, the 
various species of grain, and the seeds of peas, beans, &c. But- 
chers’ meat is more nutritious than the flesh of fish or fowls, and 
the flesh of middle-aged animals is preferable in this respect, as 
well as on account of its easier digestibility. 

The alimentary substances composed of carbon, oxygen, and 
hydrogen, belong almost exclusively to the vegetable kingdom, in 
which they are found combined, in the form of gum, starch, sugar, 
and oil; all highly nutritious articles of diet, but less easy of 
digestion than animal food. In this class also are included animal 
fat and oil, two substances containing a large proportion of nutri- 
ment, but indigestible unless mixed with other articles. 

The digestive as well as all the other organs of infants are feeble, 
capable of performing their functions only under favourable cir- 
cumstances, and consequently easily deranged. Their food, 
therefore, should be of the most simple and digestible kind, such 
as nature has itself provided for their sustenance. During the 
earliest period of life, artificial food should not be resorted to, 
except in cases of necessity. To the development of the child’s 
organisation we must look for guidance in regulating its diet. 
The importance of mastication proves that to give solid food, 
especially of an animal kind, before the appearance of teeth—the 
organs‘which perform the principal part in that process—cannot 
but be hurtful. Until this period the mother’s milk, or, should 
that fail, a mixture of milk and water, as closely resembling it as 
possible, should form the exclusive food of infants ; and even after 
most of the teeth have emerged from the gums, simple farinaceous 
substances, such as sago, arrow-root, &c., prepared with milk, or 
broth thickened with rice or bread, ought to be the principal 
articles of diet.* Animal food requires for its elaboration organs 
of considerable strength, and, if supplied to children too early, 
disorders the digestive functions, and unduly excites the whole 
system. Itis the opinion of medical men, that scrofula and con- 
sumption are frequently produced by too stimulating a diet in early 





* The proper time for weaning depends upon the state of both mother 
and child. The more delicate the infant, the longer ought this event to be 
deferred. It is well known that the poor in this country suckle their 
children too long, to the great injury of their own health as well as that of 





their children. 


life, by the liberal use of meat, wine and other fermented liquors. 
During childhood and youth, the proportion of vegetable should be 
larger than that of animal food, the quantity of the latter being 
gradually increased. After the age of five or six, the system is 
remarkably vigorous, growth proceeds rapidly, and a plentiful 
supply of nourishment being indispensable, animal food may be 
given less sparingly. 

The due regulation of the diet of adults depends so much on 
individual peculiarities, that it is impossible to give any but very 
general directions respecting it. 

The effect produced on the stomach by food is the best test of 
its fitness and wholesomeness. A little observation will suffice to 
acquaint every one with the kinds of food which he ought to prefer 
as being adapted to the condition of his digestive organs, to run 
the risk of deranging which, for the sake of the momentary grati- 
fication of the palate, is a folly which bespeaks a childish impotence 
of will truly remarkable, though by no means uncommon. Perhaps 
if it were generally known that the feelings of pain and uneasiness 
which accompany dyspepsia are merely symptoms of an evil 
ruinous to health, this error would not be so prevalent. Let our 
readers bear in mind, that whatever disturbs the processes of 
digestion, to some extent prevents the renovation of the blood, the 
general mass of which is thus diminished and deteriorated, occa~ 
sioning deep and lasting injury to every part of the frame; and 
whenever they are tempted by delicate viands to disregard experi- 
ence, knowledge of this truth may enable them to exercise the 
requisite amount of self-denial. ‘ 

The quantity of food is much more important than its quality. 
Even invalids may generally eat what they please, provided they 
are moderate. The stomach will readily digest a small quantity of 
an aliment, which in greater abundance would completely derange 
it. Moderation, then, is the most efficient means of securing the 
uninterrupted working of those organs which prepare the vital fluid 
and exercise a powerful influence upon the physical and mental 
condition. On account of their tendency to make us overstep the 
bounds of moderation, meals consisting of a large variety of articles 
are to be shunned: in the pleasure of the palate, men are apt to 
forget the pain of the stomach, although the latter soon follows to 
convince them of their folly. 

A common error in this country is the notion that a very abun- 
dant supply of animal food is indispensable to the maintenance of 
vigour and health. That a diet wholly vegetable is not desirable, 
is undeniable, but one far less stimulating than that preferred 
among us would be amply sufficient to maintain the frame in the 
best condition; and those who make animal food the principal 
article of diet, however ruddy and robust they may appear, are 
ever on the verge of active disease: among these, inflammation 
finds its easiest victims, hurrying them from a state of apparently 
perfect health, either into a condition of great debility or into the 
grave. 





USES OF METALS. 

Ir a convincing and familiar proof of the extensive application 
of the metals to the common purposes of life were required, we 
need only refer to the case of many a common cottager, who could 
not carry on his daily concerns and occupations without the assist- 
ance of several of the metals. He could not, for instance, make 
his larger purchases, nor pay his rent, without silver, gold, and 
copper. Without iron, he could neither dig, nor plough, nor reap; 
and with respect to his habitation, there is scarcely a part of the 
structure itself, or of the furniture contained in it, which is not 
held together, to a greater or less extent, by means of the same 
metal ; and many articles are either entirely iron, or of iron par- 
tially and superficially coated with tin. Zinc, and copper, and 
antimony, and lead, and tin, are component parts of his pewter 
and brazen utensils. Quicksilver is a main ingredient in the 
metallic coating of his humble mirror; cobalt and platina, and 
metals perhaps more rare and costly than these, as chrome, are 
employed in the glazing of his drinking cups and jugs. And if he 
be the possessor of a fowling-piece—which commonly he would be 
—arsenic must be added to the foregoing list, as an ingredient in 
the shot with which he charges it; for it is arsenic which enables 
the shot, during the process of its granulation, to assume that 
delicately spherical form by which it is characterised. So that, of 
the whole number of metals made use of by society at large for 
common purposes, amounting to less than twenty, more than half 
of them are either directly used by the mere peasant, or enter into 
the composition of the furniture and implements used by him.— 
Kidd’s Bridgewater Treatise. 
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THE HALF-SAVAGES OF PROVENCE. 

We frequently explore distant countries at a great expense, 
with a viewof obtaining a knowledge of their manners and customs, 
without being aware of what lies almost at our own doors. For 
example, few people, even in France, are aware that the central 
part of Provence is inhabited by a class of men, whose state of 
civilisation is of so low a grade, that they almost approach the 
condition of savages. These people are found scattered between 
Frejus, Nagoule, Cannes, Grasse, and Fouence, in the enormous 
forests of Esteril (so named by the Moors), and also in-the 
vicinity of the Gulf of St. Tropez, very near Garde-Freinel, the 
ancient Moorish head-quarters. 

The greater number of these European savages live in huts 
composed of rough stones, with the chinks filled up with clay. 
These huts are generally divided into three parts, which, how- 
ever, are only indicated by rough pieces of wood laid across the 
floor : the largest of these divisions is occupied as a kitchen and 
store-room ; the second is the bed-room, in which the father, 
mother, children, and very frequently the grandfathers and grand- 
mothers of the children sleep ; and the third division is occupied 
by the cattle. The food of this people consis s of a very black 
and badly-prepared bread, which is seasoned by a few herbs or 
boiled pulse. They use small solid pieces of wood, or roughly- 
hewn stones, for seats ; and tables are seldom seen among them. 
Their occupation consists in cultivating a few acres of land, 
tending goats, or making charcoal. 

They preserve more or less the religion of their forefathers. If 
an oak in the forest is struck by lightning, it inspires them with a 
holy fear; and when they pass by it, they repeat to themselves in 
an under-tone the day on which the misfortune happened, and 
generally discover that the visitation must have been in conse- 
quence of some evilly-disposed person having taken shelter under 
the trees. Many caves are said to be inhabited by spirits, which 
they sometimes invoke by the repetition of mysterious sentences ; 
but they more generally pass by such places in silence, for fear of 
paying too dear for disturbing the repose of the spirit within. 
They have also Fetishes, because they have very great veneration 
for every object which belonged to their forefathers, and are fearful 
that the most trifling neglect towards those articles may occasion 
the greatest misfortunes. 

Their clothing is composed of very coarse stuff, frequently lined 
with goats’ hair. M. Beaglet asserts, that he once saw one of 
these men at the market at Frejus purchase three pieces of coarse 
stuff, and with the knife hanging at his girdle make two large 
holes, through which he put his arms, and then fastened together 
this quickly-made coat with two wooden pins. When he had finished 
it, he hastily ran away, because the presence of strangers seemed 
not agreeable to him. His wandering glance fixed upon nothing, 
he changed his position every minute, only answered ‘‘ yes’’ or 
**no’’ to our repeated questions, and seemed totally indifferent about 
the very numerous objects which generally delight country people. 

The most disgusting dirtiness prevails in the dwellings of these 
people, as well as in their persons. Their hair falls in disorder 
over their shoulders ; they do not cut their nails, which frequently 
break while performing their laborious operations. Their beards in 
general are allowed to grow so long as to be troublesome to them, 
and only those who frequent the markets subject themselves to the 
operation of shaving. The extent of their ideas is very limited, 
and, in general, a stupid silence reigns among them. A sudden 
shrill cry is often heard in the woods, which is probably a sign 
made to some of their party at a distance. 

These people live but a few months of the year in their huts, 
and many of them only enter them to renew their stores, and 
sleep the whole year by the sides of the rocks, near which they 
form an enclosure for their flocks, by means of the branches of 
trees, and make a large fire. In summer they sleep the whole 
day, so as to be enabled to protect their flocks from the attacks of 
the wolves during the night ; and, if business did not draw them to 
the markets for the sale of their goods and charcoal, it is probable 
they would become complete savages. Their children are seldom 
seen ; and, indeed, none of the Provengals appear among other 
men till they are arrived at the age of manhood, when they seem 
rather to be idiots than rational beings. A step, however, has lately 
been made-towards their civilisation. A clergyman at Adrech, in 
the mountains of Esterel, was much struck on hearing of the un- 
cultivated and degraded condition of these poor men, and, coming 
down among them, by degrees gained their confidence, preached the 
| among their huts, where 
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gospel to them, and built a simple 
they had not previously the smallest p’ 








INFUSORIA. 

Ar different epochs, in the time of famine, the Laplanders have 
mixed a farinaceous mineral substance (bergmehl) with the flour of 
grain, to make bread. Examined with the microscope, this sub- 
stance, which the Laplanders regard as a gift of the great Spirit of 
the Woods, is found to be composed entirely of fossil infusoria, 
more or less imperfectly preserved. It may give an idea of the 
diminutiveness of these animalcula, to state that this siliceous 
farina is as impalpable as wheat flour. In 1833, Berzelius, the dis- 
tinguished chemist, analysed this extraordinary substance, and dis- 
covered that it was composed of silex and animal matter, but it was 
not imagined by any one that it was entirely formed of animal- 
cula ; that the ground from which it was taken was nothing but a 
vast cemetery, filled with the remains of an incalculable number 
of little animals that had ceased to exist centuries before. Lately, 
as was stated in the American Journal of Science and Arts, for 
October, these fossils have been discovered in great quantities in 
America, and their localities pointed out by Professors Bailey and 
Hitchcock. 

Many of the rocks which contain fossil infusoria, appear to have 
been exposed to the action of voleanic fires, without having under- 
gone an alteration of form. This will be easily understood, when 
it is considered that pure silex is, of all substances, the one which 
longest resists the action of heat. The experiments made directly 
upon these mineral coverings of the animalcula by the learned 
Berlin naturalist, show us what an extreme heat they can bear 
without suffering any change.—New York Review. 





THE VISIONARY. 


My heart had dreams in childhood's hours, 
And then they were the bright and gay ; 
Their hauntings were with light and flowers, 
But soon their brightness pass’d away. 


And then came visions darkly wild, 
Dim shadows that I loved to see ; 
Their presence sadder thoughts beguiled, 
And dreams became a home to me. 


But now they glad my heart no more, 
Beneath their power its wings are bound ; 

Those dreamings, like the clinging flower, 
Have withered what they wreathed around. 


The heart upon whose central page 
The spirit Love hath set his seal, 
Where shall it seek, from youth to age, 
An image that its depths can fill? 


Amid the altars called his own, 
What shrine can consecrate a sigh, 

Whose incense is not claimed alone 
By selfishness and vanity ? 


The world, the world, the human world, 
The darkened stage of toil and strife, 

The war-field where the flag ’s unfurl’d, 
Are those of agony and life. 


Is it amid this jarring scene 
The heart can seek or find its home ? 
Where hate and suffering have been, 
Can Love find aught except a tomb ? 


But earth—the bright and changing earth, 
Whose very strifes are harmony, 
Linked even from his spirit’s birth, 
With all of man that cannot die; 


The greenwood shade, the river’s rush, 
The gentle flower—the mighty sea— 

Oh! these may claim the purest gush 
Of the heart’s vital melody. 
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